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SHROVETIDE. 

Shrovetide was formerly a season of extra- 
ordinary sport and feasting. An idea of its im- 
portance in days gone by may be gathered from 
an old writer* of the seventeenth century, who 
quotes among its many titles the following : “Sole 
monarch of the month, high steward of the 
stomach, prime peer of the pullets, first favourite 
to the frying-pan, greatest bashaw to the batter- 
bowls, protector of the pancakes, first founder of 
the fritters, baron of bacon-flitch, earl of egg- 
basket.” Taylor, too, the Water Poet, has given 
& quaint account of the various ceremonies per- 
formed at this time. One of the most popular of 
these was cock-fighting. It entered into the occu- 
pations of old and young. Schools had their cock- 
fights. Travellers,t we are informed, agreed with 
coachmen that they were to wait a night if there 
was a cock-fight in any town through which they 
passed. Even the church bells occasionally an- 
nounced the winning of a “long main.” In the 
time of Henry VII. this horrible diversion seems 


* Vor Graculi, 4to., 1623, p. 55, quoted by Brand, 
Pop. Antiq., 1849, i. 65. 
Roberts, Social History of S, Counties of England, 
1856, p. 421. 
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to have been practised within the precincts of the 
Court. It is now happily by law a misdemeanour, 
and punishable by penalty. At no remote period 
the cruel sport of “ throwing at cocks” was prac- 
tised at Shrovetide. This, too, is a thing of the 
past. In imitation of this barbarous custom pro- 
bably arose a practice called “shying at leaden 
cocks,” t 
The pancake we find from time immemorial 
associated with Shrove Tuesday. Shakspeare 
makes his Clown, in All’s Well that Ends Well, 
speak of something being “as fit as a pancake for 
Shrove Tuesday.” In most places a great bell was 
formerly rung, intended to call the people to- 
gether for the ceremony of confessing and being 
shriven. When, however, the need of it ceased 
with the introduction of Protestantism, it got the 
name of the pancake-bell, and was regarded simply 
as a signal for the goodwives to fry their pancakes. 
It is still rang in many country places. Here and 
there it is known as the fritter-bell. In Lincoln- 
shire a bailey-bell is rang. In Northamptonshire 
the bell rung on this occasion is called the pan- 
burn-bell. Referring to pancakes, we may mention 
that in the time of Elizabeth it was customary at 
Eton for the cook to fasten a pancake to a crow 
(the ancient equivalent of the knocker) upon the 
school door.§ At Westminster School the cere- 
mony of tossing the pancake is still kept up. 
Various other Shrovetide observances are chiefly 
of a local nature. In Dorsetshire and Wiltshire 
a practice is kept up called “ Lent crocking.” The 
boys march about in bands, headed by a leader, 
who goes from house to house soliciting alms and 
repeating a doggerel,|| of which the subjoined is 
& specimen :— 
**I’m come a-shroving 
For a piece of pancake, 
Or a piece of bacon, 
Or «a little truckle cheese 
Of your own making. 
Give me some or give me none, 
Or else your door shall have a stone.” 
A similar custom is practised in Devonshire, 
Hampsbire, Cornwall, and Oxfordshire, and in 
other counties. In Somersetshire the day is called 
Sharp Tuesday, when the small boys, after dusk, 
throw stones against the house doors, begging at the 
same time for a present of some kind. In Stafford- 
shire Shrove Tuesday is known as Goodish Tues- 
day, and in some parts of Oxfordshire as Soft 
Tuesday. In Hertfordshire, Brand tells us, it was 
termed Dough-nut Day, when small cakes, called 
dough-nuts, were made. In Norfolk it is customary 
to eat a small bun, called “ cocque’els,” “ coquilles,” 
which is continued throughout the season of Lent.4 
At Earls Barton, Northamptonshire, a custom of 





Every-Day Book, 1827, i, 25% 
Book of Days, i. 237. 
See “N. & Q.,” 4% 

| See“N. & Q,,” 1* 
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making “leek pasties” is observed. A party of 
shoemakers, says a correspondent of the Gent. 
Mag. (1867, New Series, iv. 219), after procuring a 
chaff-cutter and a quantity of leeks, proceed to the 
green, where they publicly chop the vegetable, to 
the amusement of the spectators. 


THE USE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

It is well known that by the Sarum use the 
colour for all Sundays was red. Violet blue 
(indicum) was probably the colour, as at York 
and Wells, for Lent and Advent. Yellow was 
used on confessors’ days. White is the other 
colour named. At Chichester the colours in the 
fifteenth century were black, white, green, and 
red, when black included probably a deep blue, 
as well as the black for masses of requiem. 

By the Exeter use the colours were— 

1. Green and red. SS. Peter and Paul. 

2. Red cloth of gold. Martyrs, St. Peter. 

3. Green (glaucie). Confessors. 

4. Blue (blodie). Obits, mass “ Salus Populi,” 
Sexagesima, Lent. 

5. Red (rubie). Passion and Holy Week, Lent, 
feasts when the choir was ruled, Martyrs. 

6. Black. Exequies, Misse Animarum, Good 
Friday, Lent, Ferial Obits. 

7. Violet (“purpull”). Sundays in Advent and 
Lent, All Souls’, Advent, Vigils of Apostles. 

8. Cinereus. Ash Wednesday. 

9. Croceus. Unknown. 

10. White. In processions, B. V. M., and Virgins. 

11. Russet. Unknown. 

12. Green (viridis). Pro ferialibus diebus. This 
entry shows that there was a marked difference 
between the uses of Sarum and Exeter which 
Grandison perpetuated. Chapter Mass. 

At Wells :— 

1. Red. Sundays, Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday, Easter Eve and week, Virgin Martyrs, Eve 
and Octave of the Ascension, Martyrs, Apostles. 

2. White. Epiphany and Octave, Christmas 
Day Matin Mass, Ascension Day and Sunday 
after, B. V. M., Virgins, Low Sunday. 

3. Blue and white. St. John Ev., Dedication of 
the church. 

4. Blue and green. Confessors. 

5. Green and yellow (croceus). St. Sylvester. 

6. White and red. The Circumcision. 

7. Violet blue (indicum). Advent. 

The double colours indicate the habit of the 
rectors of choir. On Good Friday the deacon and 
subdeacon wore black or purple, and at the Ad- 
vent ordination white. 

The famous Sarum use is brief :— 

1. Yellow (croceus). Confessors. 

2. Red. Sundays, Apostles and Martyrs not in 
Eastertide, Ash Wednesday, Maundy Thursday. 








3. White. Eastertide, Annunciation, St. John 
Ev., Dedication of the church, St. Michael. 

Violet blue (indicum) was worn at St. Paul’s 
on All Saints’ and St. Erkenwald’s day, and red 
on feasts of Apostles. 

Westminster Abbey in the main followed Sarum, 
using (according to a MS. preserved at Canter- 
bury)— 

1. Red (rubee). All Sundays, feasts of Apostles, 
Holy Rood, and “Shere” Thursday. 

2. Blue (blodie). Michaelmas and Confessors, 
octave of St. Edward, St. Alban. St. Edward’s day 
was marked by the use of blue tissue at Michael- 
mas (transl. Oct. 13), the Jesses at Christmas 
(obit. Jan. 5), and blue mills for his vigils. Some 
of the palls were of Paris or Norfolk work. 

3. Green (virides, glaucee). St. Mary Magdalen, 
St. Benedict, vigils of Easter and Pentecost. 

4. Yellow. St. John, Evangelist ; cloth of gold 
(aurea brudate), St. Peter, probably the same as 
“a-Bruges,” “ tynsin gold,” “de dyaspelis” (as at 
Exeter). 

5. Purple or dark violet. St. Lawrence, Good 
Friday (as at Wells), Palm Sunday. 

6. White from Christmas to Candlemas on 
Sundays. 

7. Black (as at Sarum). Masses of requiem. 

Some other ceremonial matters may be men- 
tioned :— 

1. “Pannus de diversis coloribus stragulatis 
[in stripes] vocatis kanope ad cooperiendum 
cawagium [a chair of ctuiel maja juxta magnum 
altare.” 

2. “Frontellum pro tempore quadragesimali 
assignatum magno altari, de panno de bawdkyn, 
coloris de tawny cum frontelecto.” 

3. “ Muscarium ad fugandum muscas,” with a 
handle of silver plated : bancale, “vocatum passus 
longitudinis [“the rolled palye otherwise called 
the passe ”], ab hostio vestibuli usque ad magnum 
altare.” 

4, “j reredos attingentem usque ad celaturam 
magni altaris.” 

5. The images of St. Edward and John ad 
Feretrum were veiled in Lent. 

There were copes of St. Edward and St. Dunstan ; 
St. Edward’s ring ; and albes with the most gro- 
tesque embroidery,—monsters (“bestize deformes”), 
baboons (“babewyni”) fighting with hatchets 
among vines and flowers, women-faced beasts with 
bows and arrows, knights tilting in a tournament, 
fountains jetting water, a fox and goose, an angler 
with a fish in his hand, swans, cocks, and peacocks. 
No wonder, then, that misericords have quaint 
carvings. I omit the contents of the travelling 
bag of a priest, containing the altar furniture, on 
a journey, and give— 

“ The revesting of the Abbot of Westminster at Even- 
song.—Fyrste, the westerer shall lay the abbott’s cope 
lowest apon the Awter within the sayd Westre, next 
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apon hys grey ames [almuce], then hys surples, after 
that hys rochett, and appemost bys kercheive [linen 
amice }. 

“The revestyng of the sayd Abbott at syngyng hy 
masse. —Fyrste the Westerer shall lay lowest the chese- 
bell; above that the dalmatyck, with the largest sleeves 
appemost and the other nethermost; then hys stole, 
and hys fanone, and hys gyrdyll opon that; hys albe, 
theropon hys grey ames, above that bys rochet, and 
apermost hys kerchure [amice], with a vestrye gurdull 
to tukk up hys cote [the frock of the Benedictine |. Hys 
myter [ with orphreys, metal plates, and eight long bells} 
and crosse [with the church and synagogue] beyng redy 
with hys glovys and pontyficalls. And afore all thys you 
must se that hys sabatyns [of gilt leather with divers 
stones} and sandalls [of blue, red, or black samyt or 
silk, embroidered with moons, roses, roundels, or vine 
leaves in silver work] be redy at hys fyrat comyng, when 
he settyth hym downe in the travys [a curtained seut].”’ 

When the abbot presided a “ pyllow” was set 
apart for his seat: “Cervical frectatum cum 
ferulis diversorum colorum et diversis armis pro 
abbate quum residet in capitulo.” 

Might I suggest through your columns, to those 
who have time for the work and influence with the 
(1) Surtees and (2) Camden Societies, how desir- 
able it would be to print— 

(1) The Statutes of York, with extracts from 
the registers and chapter books. 

(2) The Laudabiles Consuetudines of Hereford ; 
the Ordinale and Statutes of Exeter (the latter 
imperfectly analyzed in the Archeologia) ; Chyle’s 
MS. History and the Statutes of Wells; and the 
Custumal of Norwich. 

The tide is setting away from church arche- 
ology into another direction, but surely there are 
some survivors of the old school who would spend 
their best toil on such congenial employment. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorrt. 





THE WRITINGS OF ROBERT BURROWES, D.D., 
DEAN OF CORK, &c. 

Dean Burrowes entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
at the early age of thirteen years, under the tutor- 
ship of the Rev. William Hales, author of A New 
Analysis of Chronology and other learned works. 
In 1775 he was elected a Scholar, and in 1782 a 
Fellow. In 1787 he was selected by the Earl of 
Charlemont to draw up the preface to the first 
volume of the Transactions of the recently formed 
Royal Irish Academy. He soon became a cele- 
brated preacher, a distinction which he enjoyed to 
a late period of his life ; and many have borne 
testimony to the effect produced by his sermons, 
delivered as they were with peculiar felicity of 
manner. In 1796 he resigned his fellowship for 
the rectory of Cappagh, in the diocese of Derry, 
and in the patronage of the College Board, being 
at the same time presented to the archdeaconry of 
Ferns by Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) Cleaver. 
In 1798 Mr. Pelham, Secretary for Ireland, 
anxious to establish a good school at Ennis- 





killen (the mastership of the school there having 
hitherto been held as a sinecure), fixed on Dr. Bur- 
rowes as one fully qualified, from his various literary 
attainments, tocarry out theimportant object in view. 
And in this he was not disappointed, inasmuch as for 
several years Dr. Burrowes maintained one of the 
best schools in the kingdom, appropriating part of 
its revenues, in a very creditable manner, to the 
foundation of scholarships to which pupils were 
elected after an examination. His archdeaconry 
he resigned on his appointment as Master of the 
Royal School of Enniskillen. In 1807 he ex- 
changed the rectory of Cappagh for Drumragh (or 
Omagh), in the same diocese, and likewise in the 
gift of the Board of Trinity College. In 1819, 
having discharged the onerous duties of Master of 
Enniskillen School with unabated vigour for more 
than twenty years, he was promoted by Earl 
Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to the deanery 
of Cork, vacant by the elevation of Dr. Magee to 
the bishopric of Raphoe ; and in Cork he resided 
for the greater part of each succeeding year, con- 
stantly preaching in his cathedral, and also devoting 
no little time and attention to the various charit - 
able institutions of the city. As Archdeacon 
Cotton has well described him, he was “an accom- 
plished scholar and most eloquent preacher, a 
man of great talent, sparkling wit, and instructive 
conversation.” He died at his glebe-house, near 
Omagh, September 13, 1841, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, leaving behind him the following 
writings :— 

1. A Letter to the Rev. Samuel Barber, refuting his 
Remarks on the Bishop of Cloyne’s Present State of the 
Church of Ireland, Dublin, 1787. 8vo. 

2. The Preface to Vol. I. of The Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Dublin, 1787. 4to. 

3. Observations on the Course of Science taught at 
present in Trinity College, Dublin, with some Improve- 
ments suggested therein. Dublin, 1792. 8vo. 

4. A Sermon preached before the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, &c., in St. Mary’s Church [Dublin], 
March 5, 1795. Dublin, 1795. Second edition, 1515. 8vo. 

5. Advice, Religious and Political, delivered in four 
Sermons to a Congregation in the North of Ireland, 1797 
and 1798. Dublin, 1801. 8vo. 

6. Sermons on the First Lessons of the Sunday Morn- 
ing Service, from the first to the thirteenth Sunday after 
Trinity ; together with four Sermons on other Subjects. 
London, 1817. 8vo. 

7. Sermons upon Various Subjects. London, 1818. 
Svo. 

8. A Sermon on the Coronation of King George IV. 
Cork, 1821. 8vo. 

9. Sermons on the First Lessons of the Sunday Morning 
Service, taken from the Mosaic Scriptures ; being for the 
Sundays from Septuagesima to Trinity Sunday. London, 
1829. 8vo. 

ABHBA. 

Sir Watrer Scort, “Tae Heart or Mip- 
LoTHIAN”: Mart Prior, “Tae Trier anp 
Corpevier,” A Batiap.—-All great scholars have 
insisted on the supreme duty of verifying quo- 
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tations. I have lately come across a very curious 
illustration of how the fulfilment of this obligation 
is sometimes neglected, and presumably the 
omission in this instance is chargeable to no less 
eminent an author than the late Sir Walter Scott. 
As is well known, it was this writer’s habit to 
introduce each chapter of a novel with a few lines 
professing to be a quotation more or less appro- 
priate to the subject of the sequent text, and, as a 
general rule, he appended the name of the authority 
from whom he quoted. Critics have indeed sur- 
mised that when this reference simply appears in 
the form of the vague generalization “ Old Play,” 
Sir Walter himself is responsible for the composition 
of the pretended excerpt. Be that as it may, he 
sometimes referred to works sufficiently accessible 
to enable any reader to examine for himself the 
accuracy and applicability of his prefatory extract. 
Such is the case in the misquotation I am about to 
note. The second chapter of the Heart of Mid- 
lothian (now the first, by employing the original 
first chapter as an introduction) is devoted, as 
every one knows, to the account of a riot in the 
streets of Edinburgh, which resulted in the hanging 
by lynch law of Captain John Porteous, in 1736. 
In narrating the incidents which led up to this 
tragedy it is necessary to describe the place of 
publicexecution in Edinburgh, viz. the Grassmarket, 
and the author, by a natural association of ideas, 
introduces his description by a reference to the 
corresponding locality in London, viz. Tyburn. 
This chapter is prefaced with the first two stanzas 
of Mat Prior's well-known ballad commencing, 
“Who has e’er been at Paris must needs know the 
Greve,” entitled The Thief and Cordelier, indubitably 
a very appropriate quotation. The second verse, 
however, appears in all the editions of the novel 
with the third line so altered from the original as 
to read like little less than nonsense. Let me 
quote the stanza as reproduced apparently by the 
novelist himself :— 

“ There death breaks the shackles which force had put on, 
And the hangman completes what the judge but begun ; 
There the Squire of the poet and Knight of the post 
Find their pains no more balk'd and their hopes no 

more cross'd.” 

Now Prior wrote :— 

“ There death breaks the shackles which force had put on, 
And the hangman completes what the judge but begun ; 
_—_ the Squire of the Pad and the Knight of the 

ost, 

Find their pains no more balk’d, and their hopes no 

more cross ‘d,” 

Of course in the above, in each version, the italics 

are my own. 

It will be observed that by the substitution of 
the dissyllable “ poét” for the monosyllable “pad” 
in the perverted version, the omission of the definite 
article is indispensable for preserving the proper 
quantity of the line. Was this Scott’s mistake or 
an originally overlooked printer’s error that has 





been repeated carelessly for the last sixty years? 
Of course no demonstration that it is an error is 
for one moment necessary. The briefest reference 
to Prior’s works, or, if they are not at hand, to the 
pages of Wills’s Poets’ Wit and Humour, or to 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, or 
perhaps to even a common song-book, will evince 
what the ballad-maker wrote. But even without 
the trouble of referring at all, it is obvious that two 
classes of depredators were meant, the foot-pad 
and the highwayman—the rogue who “ padded the 


| hoof ” in his predatory pursuits and the “high-toby- 


man” who, mounted on his blood mare, “ under the 

moon” scoured the post road for prey. Is it pos- 

sible to correct this error in future editions or is 

all the text stereotyped ? a. P. 
Temple, 


Surrosep Awntiquities.— While glancing 
through a book intituled Recollections of Paris, 
by John Pinkerton (the author of several other 
works, and among them the well-known geogra- 
phical dictionary), I was struck by the following 
passage :— 

**In 1679, some excavations being made by order of 
the police, in search of stolen articles said to be hidden 
between Belleville and Montmartre, a stone was found 
with an inscription in Roman characters, which was 
deemed worthy of examination of gentlemen of the 
Academy, and a committee was named for the purpose. 
Here is the inscription :— 

I c 


oe! 


© H 
E M 
I N 
D E 
2: a ens 

The Academy of Inscriptions, being completely puzzled, 
had recourse to the learned author of the Primitive 
World, Count de Gebelen, who was inclined to think it 
antediluvian, or at least as ancient as the skeletons of 
unknown animals found in the neighbourhood. He had 
written to the late learned Mr. Bryant on the subject, 
and was preparing a dissertation to show that the Roman 
characters were derived from those of the inscription, 
which were very rude and primitive, and seemed to be 
the only remains of the Celtic empire. Meanwhile a 
member of the Academy, of a more cool and sagacious 
turn, visited the spot in order to determine the localities 
of this grand and interesting discovery. The visit and 
the stone making a noise in the village, the beadle waited 
on the Academy, recognized an old acquaintance of fifty 
years, and thus read the antediluvian inscription, ‘ Ici 
le chemin des anes,’ that is, in plain English,‘ This is 
the road for asses,’ for those animals, which are very 
useful, though they be not academicians, have been 
employed from time immemorial in carrying plaster 
from the kilns, and the roads wind about so much, and 
sometimes end in nothing, that this admonition had be- 
come wholesome and salutary.” 


This, of course, at once brought to my mind the 
admirable scene in The Antiquary about the Pre- 
torium and Edie Ochiltree’s “Pretorian here, 
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Preetorian there, I mind the bigging o’t,” and I 
think it not improbable that it was suggested by 
the French story. The Recollections of Paris was 
published in 1806, and The Antiquary in 1816. 
Pinkerton was Scott’s fellow countryman, and the 
subject of his book was likely to interest Scott, 
particularly at the date when published. 
C. Ross. 


Svurerrivous Usk or Persona Pronouns IN 
A Reriexive Seyszt.—I have a cousin who con- 
tinually makes use of expressions such as these : 
“ My head aches me,” “ His ear aches him,” “ Does 
your tooth ache you?” He is much laughed at 
in consequence, and invariably replies that he 
can’t help it ; he learned it from his mother. Now 
his mother is a North American, from New York 
I believe, and I would ask if such a form of ex- 
pression is really used in the United States. If it 
is, the question will arise whether this superfluous 
use of the pronoun has been derived from Old 
English, or is due to contact with Germans* or 
people of other nations. I have referred to Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance of Shakespeare, but 
there I find only the form which is now in common 
use, viz., “ My head aches.” F, CHAnce. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Gattoway F atz is pariicularly mentioned 
as an implementof warfare in an ancient Gallovidian 
ballad, entitled The Battle of Craignilder, published 
some years ago by Captain Denniston. In one of 
the notes appended to that publication the author 
makes the following remarks :— 

“The Galloway flail must have been a formidable 
weapon when wielded by a muscular arm. It is described, 
if we mistake not, by Henry the Minstrel, and seems to 
have been a weapon indigenous to the country, as several 
old writers mention it by that name. We had the for- 
tune to see one, reported to have been taken out of 
Dumbarton Castle; it was in a museum collected by the 
ingenious Mr. Burrell in Edinburgh, about twenty-five 
years ago. In so far as our recollection of it is to be 
depended on, its staff might have been about five feet in 
length, the soople about three and a half or four feet, and 
joined with iron rings, either in one or two places, so 
that it doubled with resistless force over any interposing 
object.” 


The lines of the ballad to which Captain Dennis- 

ton’s note is appended are the following :— 
““ With vengeful speed fierce Douglas flew 
Where rang the swinging flail, man,” 

The handstaff of the Galloway flail was made of 
ashwood and the soople of iron, the latter having 
three joints, by means of which it “fitted like a 
thong to infold the body of a man, and in this 








* The Germans say, “ Der Kopf thut mir weh,” and 
it is possible that this dative may have been imported 
into English, whilst the possessive pronoun was retained 
at the beginning. Against this theory is the fact that 
my cousin’s mother is about seventy years of age, so 
that when she was a child there were probably but few 
Germans in the United States. 








way was calculated to crush the ribs after the 
manner of a boa constrictor. One stroke could 
shiver a sword to pieces, and leave the person of 
the defenceless antagonist to be subjected to the 
same treatment as a sheaf of corn on the barn-floor.” 
Such an implement was used by Theodorick in the 
encounter described in The Talisman, and with 
which the sot-disant “ flail of the infidels” “ struck 
into fragments a large stone which lay near him.” 
I think this note will form a fitting sequel to 
“The Protestant Flail” : vide 5" §. x. 451, 518; 
xi. 53. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





A Fearrut Story.—Mr. Forster, in his Life of 
Goldsmith (ed. 1863, p. 235), tells a fearful story of 
a poor woman whose husband had been pressed to 
sea, and having been left with her two babies in a 
state of complete destitution, she attempted to 
steal some coarse linen from a shop in Ludgate 
Hill. Notwithstanding her defence, which, as 
Mr. Forster says, “might have penetrated stone,” 
she was sent to the gallows with her infant sucking 
at her breast. This story, appalling as it is, is not 
at all incredible, as unfortunately nothing is too 
bad to believe of English criminal law in the 
eighteenth century ; still one would like to see a 
contemporary report of the affair. The date, Mr. 
Forster says, was 1770. Where did Mr. Forster 
find the story ? 

When one reads of such things happening in 
Christian England only a century ago, it is difficult 
to repress a feeling of contempt towards the shrieks 
of indignation uttered by Croker and writers of his 
class over “that series of murders which has no 
parallel in the annals of mankind” committed by 
the guillotine in the Reign of Terror, as surely no 
more foul murder than the above was perpetrated 
by the guillotine even during the last two months 
of the Terror, when its victims averaged twenty-five 
or thirty a day. The guillotine-massacres, more- 
over, were committed in a period of the wildest 
excitement, whilst our own gallows-massacres were 
committed calmly, deliberately, and in cold blood. 

JONATHAN BovucuIER. 


Tae Great Frost or 1683-4.—Although Nar- 
cissus Luttrell, in his Diary, gives us many in- 
teresting particulars of this frost, which began 
on December 15 and lasted over eight weeks, till 
February 4, the following entry in the parish 
register of Holy Rood Church, Southampton, made 
by the then vicar among the baptisms, under the 
month of February, 1683-4, is so curious an 
example of the severity of the frost in the south of 
England, that it seems worthy to be perpetuated 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“This yeare was a great Frost which began before 
Christmasse, soe that y* 3¢ and 4th dayes of this month of 
February y* River of Southampton was Frossen all over 
and covered with Ice from Calshott Castle to Redbridge, 
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and Tho. Martaine Ma’ of a Vessell went upon y* Ice 
from Berry neare Marchwood to Milbrook-point. And 
y® River at Ichen Ferry was soe Froasen over that 
several! persons went from Beauvois-hill to Bittern Farme 
forwards and buckwards,” 

The arm of the sea called Southampton Water is 
eleven miles in length from Calshot Castle to 
Redbridge, at its head. 3B. W. Greenriecp. 

Southampton. 


Fotx-Lore: a Harp WINTER AND MANY 
Berries.—It is worth while to remark on the 
failure of this folk-lore prediction—the connexion 
between a hard winter and many berries. This 
severe winter is remarkable for the absence of 
berries of any kind, and consequently the absence 
of birds. I have not seen a fieldfare, redwing, or 
even a Norway crow for many weeks; even 
thrushes have deserted my garden. 

E. Leaton BLenkinsorp. 


Aw Historica Sxir.—The following, which 
appeared in the Shipping Gazette, deserves to be 
permanently placed on record in the columns of 
“N.&Q." :— 

“ At low tide, at Monterey, California, a part of the 
wreck of a vessel, formerly the Natalia, can be seen, 
though very few who see it are aware that she was the 
ship in which Napoleon Bonaparte escaped from Elba 
sixty-three years ago. The old vessel, now slowly going 
to pieces in the Pacific, brought to California in 1834, 
from Mexico, the colony of Hijas whose members in- 
tended to settle in what was then Sonoma county. Not 
liking Sonoma, they returned to Monterey, and gradually 
dwindled into indistinction, being typified by the ship 
that had transported them thither.” 

Everard Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Cornisu Diatect in Otp Piays.—In glancing 
over the dramatis persone of the London Prodigal, 
one of the plays falsely attributed to Shakespear, 
one is attracted by the words “ Oliver, a Cornish 
Clothier.” It is disappointing, however, to find 
that this person is described all through the play 
itself as a Devonshire man. He speaks a sort of 
rude Southern dialect of no philological value. 
Such quaint words as Vrampolness, dowssabel, 
chill (for “I will”), &c., to say nothing of the regular 
Southern v and z for f and s, are scattered here 
und there to give the language a proper local 
colour. The clothier wishes that some one was 
“as well ydoussed as ever was white cloth in 
tocking-mill.” The playwright probably thought 
that only one dialect was spoken throughout the 
West country. TREGEAGLE. 


BaryaBbe Gooce’s “ Popish Kincpom.”—The 
suggestion that a reprint of Googe’s translation of 
Naogeorgus’s Regnum Papisticum would be a 
great boon to students of English folk-lore, lately 


made in the columns of “ N. & Q.,” is by no means 
anew one, A similar proposal was made in the 
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Gentleman’s Magazine as long since as May, 1827 
(p. 407), by a correspondent who admits that the 
book itself has never fallen in his way, but from 
the different extracts he has seen, “the work, as 
illustrative of our ancient customs and super- 
stitions, is highly interesting.” Like the writer of 
this, I have never had an opportunity of examining 
Googe’s translation (I have a copy of the Regnum 
Papisticum), and I should be greatly obliged by 
the loan of a copy of Barnabe Googe’s version, 
information as to where a copy may be seen in 
London, or, as a last resource, where one may be 
| purchased if there is one anywhere for sale. 

Those interested in Barnabe Googe may be glad 
to know that in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November, 1837, p. 477 et seq., are some interest- 
ing letters relative to the marriage of Googe 
(between whom and Lord Burleigh there was some 
relationship) with Mary Darell. 

Wituiam J. Tuoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 





“To tTarry.”—During a recent visit to the 
United States I discovered that the verb to tarry 
is still used, in some parts of the States at least, 
in ordinary conversation. Two or three times I 
was asked (once I know it was in Virginia), “ How 
long do you intend to tarry in the States?” The 
word, if now quaint to English ears, is very 
pleasing, and I caught myself regretting that with 
us it had passed into disuse. F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Suarr Tuespay.—Shrove Tuesday is so called 
in Somerset. Sheff occurs in many dialects in the 
sense of “nonsense, loose talk,” so I suppose the 
term may be explained by the fun, and humour, 
and chaff of the Carnival. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Cyprus.—Alexander Drummond, in his Travels 
in the East, published in 1754, says of Cyprus :— 

“ There is not (properly speaking) a river in the whole 
island, but Iam fully persuaded that if it were in the 
hands of the English or Dutch, they would make such 
advantageous use of the springs, rivulets, and winter rains 
that it would in a little time become the garden of the 
East, and exhibit beautiful plantations for the shelter of 
the cattle and ground.” 

W. N. Srranceways. 
59, Westmoreland Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A Goop Hint.—We are indebted to a much 
respected correspondent for the following sugges- 
tions, which we commend to general attention :— 

1. Quicquid precipias, esto brevis. 

2. Quicquid forte roges, esto brevis. 

3. Quicquid respondeas, esto brevis. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


LINES ATTRIBUTED TO Brroy.—In the Life of 
the Rev. F. Hodgson, lately published by Mac- 
millan & Co., the following lines are quoted (vol. ii. 
p. 150) as Lord Byron’s on the Bible :— 

“ Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Oh ! happiest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace 

To hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 

But better had they ne’er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
3ut the same lines (with one or two trivial varia- 
tions) are put into the mouth of the White Lady 
of Avenel in the Monastery, and applied to the 
mysterious volume lying in the supernatural fire ; 
nor is any hint given that the verses are not the 
composition of the author of the story. Is it cer- 
tain that Byron wrote them? They are not (as 
Mr. Hodgson, junior, admits) published with his 
works. Byron died in 1824. What is the date 
of the Monastery ? C. S. Jerram. 


Srr Isaac Newron’s Hovse 1n THE MINORIEsS. 
—Sir Isaac Newton is said to have lived in 
Haydon Square, Minories, while he was Master 
of the Mint. When was his house taken down? 
This is said to have taken place when the East 
India Company pulled down a number of houses 


there and erected warehouses on their site. Can 
any City untiquary state in what year that took 
place ? F.S.A. 


Marsnat Briucuer.—A story, of which the 
following is a summary, is related of Marshal 
Blucher. He was first in the Swedish service, but, 
having been taken prisoner, he became a Prussian 
hussar, to regain his liberty, in 1757, the second 
year of the Seven Years’ War. Being without 
news of his family, he obtained leave to visit his 
home. On entering it he found it deserted, saw in 
one of the rooms a spectral apparition of its various 
members, and took the hand of his mother, whom 
he found a robed skeleton. Upon this, he mounted 
his horse and fled precipitately, «md was found at 
daybreak under a tree, with his horse killed by the 
fall, and with his skull fractured. He buried the 
hand in the oratory chapel, but kept the bracelet 
which was on the wrist. When he felt that he 
was near death, in 1816, he sent to the king and 
urged him to come, and when he came told him 
his secret, said that the day, August 12, was the 
anniversary of his visit, put the bracelet into his 
hand, related the chorus of voices which he heard 


say, “To our next meeting,” and expired. Is there 
4 











any book in which there is an examination of this 
story and an attempt to ascertain its character ? 
It occurs in B. W. Savile’s Apparitions: a Narra- 


tive of Facts, London, 1874. Ep. Marsnatt. 
Norrotk Dratect anp Hymwotocy.—Robert 
Morse published without a date, at Norwich, 
Original Hymns and Poems, in which we have, 
says a writer in Christian Society for Nov., 1866, 
“many eccentric notions and a strange tinge of 
provincialisms.” This verse is given as an example: 
“Lov'd with a love that never fail 
In Christ, who over all prevail ; 
He sits upon his throne to guide 
The footsteps of his chosen bride.” 
Is this curious abandoning of the verbal termina- 
tions a common feature in the Norfolk folk-speech, 
or is it an individual effort to improve the English 
language ? Witiiam E. A. Axon. 


An ALTAR-PIECE AT CoPENHAGEN.—In the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen 
a very curious altar-piece attracted my attention. 
On it was painted a representation of the Last 
Judgment, rude—I might almost say grotesque— 
alike in conception and execution. The Saviour 
is seated as Judge, and while the good are being 
received into heaven, the devil is seen drawing 
the bad with a long rope into his unpleasant 
regions, which are here made to look as frightful 
as the most terrified imagination could picture. 
I have no note of the artist’s name or the history 
of the altar-piece, which is, I think, a triptych. 
Can any reader assist me with the information ? 
I have described the painting as accurately as my 
memory serves me after a lapse of some time. 

R. P. Hampron Roperrs. 


Goronwy Owey.—Among your contributors 
are many from the United States, and we have 
occasionally been indebted to them for valuabie 
notes. Perhaps some one of them could clear up 
for us a few lacunee in the life of the Welsh poet 
Goronwy Owen, so much admired by his own 
countrymen and a few outsiders who bave taken 
the trouble to make themselves acquainted with 
his writings. In 1860 an edition of the works of 
Goronwy Owen was published at Llanrwst, but 
the American portion of the poet’s life then re- 
mained almost as much a blank as it did when the 
words “Ignotus obiit” were inscribed on his 
monument in Bangor Cathedral. Nor are matters 
much mended in the enthusiastic and genial bio- 
graphy prefixed by the Rev. Robert Jones, Vicar 
of All Saints’, Rotherhithe, to his elaborate 
edition of the poet’s works, published by Longman 
& Co. in 1876. The very date of Goronwy’s death 
is uncertain. He emigrated to America in 1757, 
and is known to have been one of the masters in 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1760, and we subsequently find him 
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vicar of a-parish called St. Andrews, in Brunswick 
county, in the same State. This, then, is what I 
wish to ask through the medium of “N. & Q.”: 
Will some of our American friends take the 
trouble to search the registers of St. Andrews, 
and see if there is any mention of the poet’s 
burial, or of any of his children’s births or deaths ? 
He is conjectured to have died about 1770. Are 
any descendants of Goronwy Owen living there ? 
Some twenty years ago or more a report reached 
this country that two of his granddaughters sur- 
vived in extreme old age. We may probably hope 
to get answers to these questions as there must 
be many persons in America who take an interest 
in Welsh matters. W. R. Morri1t. 


Mrs. Henry Woopn’s “Sr. Martin’s Eve.”— 
Are any instances known or on record of such 
a reception held by a corpse as that which is so 
graphically described by Mrs. Henry Wood in her 
novel St. Martin’s Eve? It will be doubtless 
remembered that the loathsome spectacle to which 
I refer consists of the exhibition, in full bridal 
panoply and in an erect posture, secured by 
mechanical props, of the corpse of a young lady 
who died a few days before or after the date fixed 
for her expected marriage, and that the scene is 
laid in Normandy in a family more than ordinarily, 
even for those parts, attached to the Roman 
Catholic faith. The whole story may be an 
exaggeration of, or a parody upon, the practice of 
a corpse lying in state, now, I believe, happily well- 
nigh obsolete, in respect, at all events, to private 
individuals, and such a parody is perhaps per- 
missible in a sensational tale ; but, if I mistake 
not, the authoress in a foot-note states that such 
a spectacle once came under her personal observa- 
tion, and it would be interesting to learn whether 
and where the custom was (if it ever was) generally 
observed, whether it is still observed anywhere, 
and under what conditions. 

Freperic Larrent. 


Dante’s VoyacE or Utysses.—Is the story in 
the twenty-sixth canto of the Inferno traceable in 
any legend, or is any hint of it discoverable in any 
Greek or Latin writer? I have heard that 
tradition makes Ulysses the founder of Lisbon, 
suggested probably by some similarity in the names 
of the hero and the city ; but so slight a circum- 
stance would hardly have given to Dante the germ 
of his conception, which may have been the pro- 
duction simply of his own creative faculty. In 
the Odyssey I can find nothing that could give rise 
to the imaginary voyage of Ulysses into the 
Atlantic. There may have been some fable 
respecting this voyage current in the Middle Ages 
and known to Dante. Can any of your readers 
afford any light hereon ? 


Crement T. Gwynne. 
Leek, Staffs, 





FLeTcHeEr’s Sayine asouT BaLtaps.—Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun’s well-known sentence in his 
Account of a Conversation concerning a right Regu- 
lation of Government for the Common Good of 
Mankind is in these terms: “I knew a very wise 
man, so much of Sir Christopher’s sentiment that 
he believed if a man were permitted to make all 
the ballads he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.” I should like to know if the 
belief here attributed to “a very wise man” has 
been ascertained to have been written by any of 
our old authors. I am unable to find any trace ; 
and it has occurred to me that Fletcher’s having 
attributed the belief to “a very wise man,” whom 
he “knew,” was a pardonable piece of his stern 
egotism. James PuRVEs. 

Edinburgh. 


Sr. Pancras.—In a sketch of the parish of 
St. Pancras, published in No. 1 of the North 
London Conservative last year, it is stated that 
eleven churches in England are dedicated to this 
saint. I can find only ten (as stated by me in Old 
and New London, vol. v. p. 325), as foliows : 
St. Pancras, Middlesex ; St. Pancras, Soper Lane 
(now incorporated with St. Mary-le-Bow) ; 
Pancranswick, and Widdicombe, Devon ; Coldred, 
in Kent ; Alton Pancras, in Dorset ; Arlington, in 
Sussex ; Wroot, in Lincolnshire; and one in 
Chichester and Exeter respectively. Can any of 
your readers tell me an eleventh, or further supple- 
ment this list ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Loss anp Gary.”—In the advertisement pre- 
fixed to the sixth edition of Loss and Gain the 
author, John Henry Newman, states that it was 
written as an answer to a tale directed against the 
Oxford converts to the Catholic faith which had 
been sent to him in 1847. To what “tale” does 
Dr. Newman refer, and who was its author? 

Gero. D. Lavuriz. 


Wet.incore.—I am induced again to beg the 
favour of being allowed to ask the valuable help of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” in my endeavour to 
ascertain the probable derivation and meaning of 
the place-name of this village—Wellingore. It 
stands on the edge of the abrupt termination of 
the ridge of hills which extends hither ten miles 
from Lincoln, and is known as the South Cliff. 
The name has at various dates (from that of 
Domesday Book downwards) been spelt Wel- 
lingoure, Willinghor, Walingor, Wellingover, &c. 
I may add that there is no stream in the parish. 

Joun Fernie. 

Wellingore Vicarage, Grantham. 


“Tne Deim’s Rerty to Rosert Burns,” a 
poem in twenty-six verses, beginning, “O, waes 
me, Rab! hae ye gane gyte.” By whom was it 
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written? Any particulars as regards date, &c., 
would greatly oblige. ww. 

Boties PepiGREE.—Where can I find a pedigree 
of the Bolles family? I have a copy of a letter 
from Sir J. Bolles “to the Right Ho” S* Robert 
Cecyll, Knight, principall Secretary to her Ma'’,” 
with the following heading :— 

“1601, June 18, Louth. 
“Sir J° Bolles to Cecyll. 

“His desire to leave the Irish Wars. Prays 
that his Company of foot may be bestowed on M* 
Farmer his brother-in-law.” 

Where can I obtain some particulars of this 
connexion ? M. M. B. 


Eneuisu ProvinciraL Diarects.—Is there any 
printed list of the different county glossaries which 
have been published up to the present time ? 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


“ WacconeLL” Bett.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what is the “ waggonell” bell? When 
the commissioners of Edward VI. took away the 
Roman Catholic relics, &c., from the churches of 
the town where I reside, they carried away the 
“ waggonell ” bell and the bells from the steeples. 

Siema. 


A Bristot ELectioneertne Speecu.—I well 
remember once reading a speech, delivered, I think, 
at a Bristol election, in which the speaker denounced 
one of the parties interested in the same as one 
whose money was his God, his ledger his Bible, 
and who had faith in none but his banker. Can 
any of your correspondents favour me with the 
name of the speaker, and the occasion and exact 
words of his speech? H. W. C. 


“ Hayseu.”—Is this word a localism, or is it in 
general use? What is the derivation of the latter 
syllable ? 


A “ PaILapeLpaian.”—Strype, in his account 
of Roger Crab, the “hermit of Bethnal Green,” 
observes, “He was a Philadelphian—a sweet 
singer.” What do these words mean? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 





Hampstead, N.W. 


A Beavtirut Bap Womay.—Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” tell me of what famous, 
clever, and beautiful woman it was said, and by 
what eminent man, that “three furies reigned in 
her breast—sordid avarice, disdainful pride, and 
ungovernable rage ” ? YELTNEB. 


Avutnors or Boors Wantep.— 

In the New Monthly Magazine for 1843-44 a series of 
stories appeared anonymously, entitled “ Reminiscences 
of a Medical Student.” They were graphically written, 
though of course imaginary, and subsequently repub- 
Who was the author? 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


lished in three volumes, 








Avutnors oF Quvorations WanTED.— 
“ Best friends would hate me if the hateful things 
That I know of myself they also knew.” : 
A. B. 
“ A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun.” 
E. R, W. 





Replies. 


CYPRUS: HOGARTH'S FROLIC. 
(5™ S. xi. 106.) 

Hogarth says (Analysis of Beauty, Bagster’s 
edit., p. 60) : “‘ Most compositions in painting and 
sculpture are kept within the form of a cone or 
pyramid as the most eligible boundary, on account 
of their simplicity and variety.” Further on in 
the same work (p. 84), he adds: “ That sort of 
proportioned or winding line which will hereafter 
be called the precise serpentine line, or line of 
grace, is represented by a fine wire properly twisted 
round the elegant and varied figure of a cone.” 
In his preface he quotes Lamozzo : “ It is reported 
then that Michael Angelo vpon atime gaue this 
observation to the Painter Marcus de Sciena his 
scholler ; that he should alwaies make a figure 
Pyramidall, Serpentlike, and multiplied by one, 
two, and three. In which precept (in mine 
opinion) the whole mysterie of the arte consisteth.” 
Hence in the vignette on the title-page of this 
able, most interesting, and unjustly neglected work 
of Hogarth we have, as the symbol of beauty, 
a pyramidal figure, or “ triangular glass,” and upon 
or in it a serpentine line, such as he contended 
Apelles traced upon the drawing-board of Proto- 
genes when he paid him the visit at Rhodes 
commemorated by Pliny. Hence also the “ crest,” 
as sketched by himself and painted on his carriage 
by Catton, the Academic herald painter, is sur- 
mounted by a cone, round which is twisted a 
serpentine line, or rather a straight line which 
in the twisting becomes serpentine. But there is 
also a deeper meaning in this symbol. A reference 
to Dr. Trusler’s preface to his edition of Hogarth, 
reprinted by Major in his beautiful miniature 
reproduction, will show that Venus, the goddess 
of beauty, was worshipped by the ancients in her 
temple at Paphos under the symbolical form of 
acone. An accompanying engraving of a medal 
said to have been struck on the occasion of the 
visit of a Roman emperor to the shrine illustrates 


this, and a passage from the History of Tacitus 
(lib. ii.) is cited in confirmation: “ Simulacrum 


dew non effigie humand, continuus orbis latiore 
initio tenuem in ambitum metz modo exsurgens.” 
Thus, if this figure be compared with plate i. of 
the Analysis of Beauty, it will be seen that 
Hogarth, in his much ridiculed theory, has done 
nothing more than assert and illustrate a principle 
which had slumbered in obscurity for some two or 
three thousand years. 
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The word “Cyprus” read below is specially 
appropriate, not as commemorating the diplomatic 
achievements of Lord Beaconsfield, but as in- 
dicating an island dedicated to Venus, whose chief 
temple was at Paphos, one of its cities, and who is 
sometimes called “Cypris,” from being its pre- 
siding deity and making it her most favoured 
habitation. The other word, still lower down, 
“Variety,” must be held to shadow forth the 
opinion also illustrated by Hogarth, that beauty, in 
what he terms “the ornamental part of nature,” 
consists in great measure of a “ composed variety.” 
This tenet, he contends, was held by the ancients, 
who “made their doctrines mysterious to the 
vulgar, and kept them secret from those who were 
not of their particular sects and societies by means 
of symbols and hieroglyphics.” He adduces 
Shakespeare, “ who had the deepest penetration 
into nature,” as summing up “all the charms of 
beauty in two words, infinite variety,” where, 
speaking of Cleopatra’s power over Anthony, he 
says (Act ii. sc. 3):— 

* Nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 
And he cites Milton, in the motto on his title- 
page, as making the serpent employ the same 
element in his too successful efforts to fascinate the 
mother of mankind :— 

** So vary'd he, and of his tortuous train 

Curl'd many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 

To lure her eye.” Book ix. 
Of which lines I will take the liberty of giving 
also, as still more forcibly illustrating Hogarth’s 
point, Rolli’s Italian version, 

“ Si varia il Serpe i moti, e il flessuoso 

Strascico in piu scherzevoli attortiglia, 

Circoli, a vista d’ Eva, ond’ egli alletti 

Il suo guardo,” Lib. ix. 
as given on the title-page before me of the trans- 
lation into that language of the Analysis; L’ Ana- 
list della Bellezza. Scritta col disegno di fissar 
P Idee vaghe del Gusto. Tradotta dall’ Originale 
Inglese di Guglielmo Hogarth. Livorno, 1761, 8vo. 

It will be remembered that Hogarth first threw 
down the gauntlet to his professional brethren in 
1745 by the introduction into one corner of his own 
portrait, which served as frontispiece to the collec- 
tion of his engravings issued in that year, of 
a painter’s palette, on which was traced a waving 
line inscribed “The Line of Beauty.” This 
mysterious symbol brought down upon him such 
an amount of inquiry, opposition, and satire, that 
he was forced to explain and defend himself in his 
Analysis of Beauty. The vignette upon the 
receipt of the subscription money for this was his 
well-known design of “Columbus breaking the 
Egg,” in which he satirizes those who proclaimed 
the nullity of his discovery. Here, too, on the 
dish on the table are seen a couple of eggs with 
two eels twisted about them, as specimens of the 





much vexed line in question. It was doubtless in 
allusion to Hogarth’s exposition of this theory that 
Dr. Johnson wrote the verse :— 
*« The hand of him here torpid lies, 
That drew the essential Form of Grace; 
Here closed in Death the attentive eyes 
That saw the Manners in the Face !" 

Those who are desirous of pushing their inquiries 
on this subject further may be referred to Dr. Le 
Petit’s Ausfiihrliche Erklarung der Hogarthischen 
Kupferstiche (“Die Analyse der Schonheit,” 
pp. 57-87), Gottingen, 1854, small sq. 8vo., this 
being the “ Vierzehnte Lieferung” of G. C. Lich- 
tenberg’s elaborate commentary to accompany 
Riepenhausen’s engravings from the designs of our 
great English pictorial satirist. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


The crest referred to by 8. P., and reproduced 
in Hotten’s reprint of the Five Days’ Peregrina- 
tion, is (as stated) that designed by Hogarth for 
Catton, the coach-painter (vide Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
1785, p. 415), and published after his (Hogarth’s) 
death by R. Livesay, the engraver, who was then 
lodging in Leicester Fields with Mrs. Hogarth. 
There is a woodcut of it in John Ireland’s Jllus- 
trations, 1793, ii. 357. The apparently “ meaning- 
less cone” is the same as that which (according to 
Ireland) appears under the title of the print of 
Finis, or the Bathos, with this inscription : “ The 
conic form in which the Goddess of Beauty was 
worshipped by the ancients at Paphos, in the 
Island of Cyprus. See the Medal struck when 
a Roman Emperor visited the temple.” Opposite 
this is the white pyramid with the serpentine line, 
shown in plate i. fig. 26 of the Analysis of Beauty, 
and there is also this further note by Hogarth : 
“ Note, the similarity of these two conic figures 
did not occur to the author till two or three years 
after the publication of the Analysis in 1754.” 
See also Trusler’s prefuce in Major’s edition, 1841, 
p. xix. Austin Dopsoy. 


The island of Cyprus was unquestionably 
referred to by Hogarth in the sketch mentioned by 
your correspondent, or rather (to be more precise) 
the city of Paphos, where numerous altars were 
dedicated to Venus, there worshipped under the 
figure of a shell-like cone or pyramid. Hogarth 
adopted this figure as an emblem of grace in 
design, to illustrate his theory of the superior 
excellence of the serpentine line of heauty. 

Wma. UnpergiLt. 


I have never seen the original edition of the 
Five Days’ Peregrination, but as it was published 
in 1732 it cannot possibly have contained a repre- 
sentation of Hogarth’s crest “painted on his 
carriage by Mr. Catton,” for Catton was then only 
four years old. 

King Street, Covent Garden. 


F. NorGate. 
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Periwic (5% §. xi. 8.)—The word also appears 
in the following forms: perruke tiuenetinion 
1585), perwike (Cooper, 1573), perwig (Torriano, 
Miege, &c.), perwick (Somner), perwicke (Minsheu), 
perwigge (Minsheu), periwicke (Minsheu), pert- 
wincke (Hall), perewake (Fuller). The last two 
forms are so unusual that it is worth giving quo- 
tations for them :— 
** His bonnet vail'd, ere ever he could thinke, 
Th’ unruly wind blows off his periwinke.” 
Hall, Sat., iv. 5. 

“For which bald place the reader (if so pleased) may 
provide a perewake.”—Fuller, General Worthies, c. xxv.* 
The form periwig is used (twice) by Shakspeare, 
and also occurs in Cotgrave, Torriano, &c. 

Now compare Fr. perruque; Du. parutk or 
pruik; Ir. pereabhic ; Ital. perucca or parucca ; 
Span. peluca; and there will be no great doubt 
about the etymology of periwig. 

Now it has been stated that periwig is peruke- 
wig abbreviated. Dr. Johnson says that wig is 
contracted from periwig, but both statements seem 
rather doubtful. Mr. Wedgwood, the best modern 
authority, says: “ Periwig, a corruption of Fr. 
perruque, Du. peruik, under the influence of E. 
wig of the same meaning already existing in the 
language.” 

Mr. Wedgwood is generally right, and not 
likely to speak without his book, but for the 
moment I cannot recall any quotation of wig 
(except in the cake sense—Ger. weck) as old as the 
time of Shakspegre, when periwig was already 
established. This, of course, is far from proving that 
no such quotation exists. The memory and reading 
of each individual student must of necessity be most 
fragmentary and imperfect. I have also searched 
vainly for wig in such early dictionaries as I have 
at hand, ¢.g., the Alvearie, Cooper's Thesaurus, 
Cotgrave, Torriano, Skinner, Junius, &c. ; still 
the word may lurk in some of their unsuspected 
corners or occur elsewhere. What I should like 
to ask your readers is—Could wig have been in 
common use, say, before 1650? Indeed, with such 
transitional forms as perwick, periwicke, it seems 
hardly necessary to call in the influence of wig at 
all in accounting for periwig. 

It is worth noting in conclusion that neither 
perruque nor periwig originally meant a whole wig of 
false hair, but rather a single lock or tuft of real hair. 

Cotgrave gives, “ Perruque, a locke or tuft of 
haire ; une fausse perruque,t a periwig, a Gre- 
gorian ; perruquet, one that wears an effiminate 
locke, or frizled tuft of haire.” And so Torriano : 
“ Zazera, a forelock, a bush, tuft, head of hair, 
also a periwig or lock of hair upon a man’s fore- 
head.” ZERO. 





_* I copy these from Nares and Richardson. respec- 
tively. 

+ So the Alvearie: ‘A bushe of heare, czsaries, 
perugue.” 





It has generally been stated that wig, as a 
shortened form of periwig, or as it was commonly 
spelt perwig, was derived from Fr. perruque. 
Commentators on Hudibras (part ii. canto iii. 
line 768), 

“« Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big, 
And wear a huger periwig !” 
have introduced an element of confusion by giving 
the date of 1629 as the epoch of the long perukes 
at Paris, in place of 1529. It has consequently 
been asserted that periwig could not have been 
derived from the French, as it is to be found in 
English dictionaries of much earlier date, such as 
John Higin’s Nomenclator, Lond., 1585. 

Lemon, in his English Etymology, 1783, after 
disposing of periwig as a ludicrous and vitiated 
word, discusses the derivation of per-ruke, and 
prefers that given by Minsheu: “ Perwicke, and 
perrugue quasi peregrina rica; contracted to 
per-ric, or per-ruke, ie. vellum capitis muliebris” ; 
but, as Minsheu does not explain whence those 
words are derived, Mr. Lemon proceeds, “as for 
peregrina, we have already seen that it is Gr., and 
rica is evidently derived & Peyos, cingulum mu- 
liebre capitis, a woman’s hood, so that the whole 
compound per-ruke signifies the foreign covering 
for the head ; but though foreign, not French, but 
Greek, and yet the Greeks knew nothing of those 
curious machines.” 

Mr. Keicntiey (“N. & Q.,” 24 S. iv. 184) 
observes that the French perruque, Italian par- 
ruca, and Spanish peluca are the Greek rHyVviky 
or myviKyn, Which is evidently connected with 
mijvy, woof. In all these cases the word is dis- 
tinctly applied to an artificial covering of the head 
made of hair, though the French perruque, it 
would seem, was applied to a natural head of hair 
as well as to a wig. Thus in the Geneva Bible 
of 1608 the passage in Numbers vi. 5 is given, 
“Jaissant croistre la perruque des cheveux de sa 
teste”; and Howell’s French Dictionary, 1673, 
has, “ Perruque, a lock or tuft of hair,” and “ Une 
fausse perruque, a periwig, a Gregorian.” The 
latter term, it must be remembered, is purely an 
English one, the Gregorian, according to Blunt, 
being a cap of hair, so named from one Gregory, 
a barber in the Strand, that first made them in 
England. Epwarp Sotty. 


If your correspondent had asked what was the 
derivation of wig, the answer would have shown 
that he was right in his supposition that zrepi had 
nothing to do with the first two syllables of peri- 
wig. Wig is derived from the Latin pilus=hair, 
a startling derivation, but none the less certain. 
From pilus comes in modern Latin the French 
poil, the Spanish and Italian pelo, and from these 
the Spanish peluca, the Italian parrucca, and the 
French perruque, l and r being nearly the same 
in sound to some ears, and often interchangeable. 
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The French perruque, borrowed by England, 
naturally became perwicke or perwigge (Minshen), 
or periwig, in the mouth of any one aiming at but 
missing the French pronunciation, and periwig 
was shortened into wig. 

The editor of Menage compliments Wachter on 
the ingenuity of his derivation of peruke from 
artppixos—yellow. For no other good quality could 
it be praised. Henry H. Gisss. 


Minsheu has, sub voce :— 

“ Perwicke, or perwigge, or counterfet haire. Low 
Dutch perruycke, quasi hayr quycke, i.e. tegumentum 
capitis ex pilis confectum. French perruque, quasi 
peregrina rica, i.e. velum capitis muliebris,” &¢.— 
in Linguas, 1617, folio. 

Samuel Pegge, F.S.A., says :— 

“You might as well say that periwig is Greek from 
wep, circum (Greece), and wig (Anglicé), whereas it is 
only unfortunately a corruption of the French péruque.” 
—Anecdotes of the English Language, 1 344, 8vo., p. 258. 
The father of this writer, the Rev. Samuel Pegge, 
LL.D. and F.S.A., had previously written :— 

“We have one word which has not a single letter of 
its original ; for of the French peruke we got periwig, 
now abbreviated to wig. Zar-wig comes from eruca, as 
e Wallis observes.”—Anonymiana, 1818, 8vo., cent. i. 

00. 


Wruuiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Mr. Watrorp should refer to the recently 
published Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of 
Western Europe, by Dr. Charles Mackay. 

G. E. M. 


HeERaLprY : THE Ricut To pear Arms (5% §, 
xi. 29.)—The only way by which the children of 
A and B can bear the arms of C is by procuring 
a grant of arms to A (or his issue) from the College 
of Arms (Queen Victoria Street). The children of 
A and B can then bear the newly granted A arms 
in the first and fourth quarters of their shield and 
the C arms in the second and third. They cannot 
use the C crest. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to take this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out a few facts regarding 
armorial bearings, of which some thousands of 

rsons either are, or pretend to be, ignorant. In 

England there are only two means by which 
® person can become possessed of a coat of arms— 
1. By obtaining a grant from Her Majesty’s duly 
appointed officers of arms; 2. By producing 
original documentary evidence proving an un- 
broken descent in the male line from a grantee, or 
from the direct descendant of a grantee who appears 
as such in the official records of the College of 
Arms. All other arms and crests, whether 
“found” by the proprietors of emporiums for 
armorial bearings, manufactured for the occasion 
by the same obsequious gentlemen, invented by 
unscrupulous candidates for armorial honours, or 
assumed in any other way, are spurious, and rank 





with sham titles, paste, and pinchbeck, being pre- 
tentious attempts to deceive. By the way, it is 
a subject of surprise to me that the “arms finders ” 
do not accommodate their customers with quarter- 
ings, supporters, and coronets! Such highly 
ornamental additions (plenty of colour being 
judiciously thrown in to produce a brilliant and 
striking effect) would not be one whit less authentic 
than the “ family arms” which they so generously 
bestow, in the form of a “plain sketch,” for the 
insignificant “fee” of 3s. 6d. I write feelingly, 
having only a short time since lost several hours in 
a wild-goose chase caused by one of these abomin- 
able arms of misrepresentation. D. Q. V. S. 


In the case put by X. Y. Z., the sons of A and 
B would not be entitled to bear any arms. If A 
were entitled to arms of his own, he would bear the 
arms of his wife, being a co-heiress, on an escutcheon 
of pretence on his own shield, and his children 
would be entitled to quarter the arms of their 
mother’s family C with their own paternal arms. 
Having none, however, this, of course, cannot be 
done, and the only remedy would be for A to 
obtain a grant. JounN Macieay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


The sons of A and B would not be entitled to 
bear the arms of C, nor, by the —— any 
others. Henry H. Gipss. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Laurence Evspen, Port LavgeaTeE From 1718 
To 1730 (5" S. xi. 28.) —The date of his birth does 
not appear to be known, and is not given in 
any of the biographical notices of him. It may 
be approximately ascertained from the period of 
his graduation, however, as he is recorded as having 
taken the degrees of A.B., 1708, and A.M., 1712, 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was 
also a fellow. This was during the mastership of 
the celebrated Dr. Richard Bentley (1700-17), and 
a reference to the matriculation registers of that 
college would probably give his age. He was son 
of Rev. Laurence Eusden, D.D., Rector of Spottis- 
worth, or Spofforth, in Yorkshire (now in the diocese 
of Ripon), who was also a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating there A.B., 1664, A.M., 
1668, and §8.T.P., 1688 (G@raduati Cantabri- 
gienses, 1659-1723, Cantab., 8vo., 1823, p. 160). 
His birth might therefore be discovered in the 
parochial records there, though it is strange that 
no mention can be found at Coningsby, as stated 
by Mr. Hamitton after inquiry from the present 
rector of that parish. All authorities assert that 
Mr. Eusden retired to his rectory of Coningsby, in 
Lincolnshire, and died, though it is not said where, 
on Sept. 27, 1730, when he must have been under 
fifty years of age. His undistinguished career as 
Poet Laureate was from December, 1718, till the 
period ‘of his death, as above, and the fullest 
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account of his life (which, though extending to 
about six pages, is by no means ample or minute) 
may be found in The Lives of the Poets Laureate, 
by Messrs. Austin and Ralph (London, Bentley, 
1853, 8vo., pp. 428). He is generally described as 
“a drunken parson, much bemused with beer,” 
though it is also stated that “his plays manifest 
considerable ability, and he was a brilliant con- 
troversialist.” But it is also said that his transla- 
tions of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Tasso, &c., “ display 
some command of language and smoothness of ver- 
sification ””—but qualified commendation, and he 
was certainly undeserving of the name of poet. 

A. 8. A. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Mr. Hamitrton will find some information as to 
the poet in vol. iii. pp. 280-85 of Dr. Nathan 
Drake’s Essays illustrative of the “ Tatler,” “ Spec- 
tator,” and “Guardian,” London, 1814, 3 vols. 
Drake does not give the date of Eusden’s birth. 

A. Be.same. 

Paris. 


A Layman orriciatine as Deacon at Mass 
(2¢ S. xi. 172, 230; xii. 509.)—It is nearly 
eighteen years since an inquiry was made in 
“N. & Q.” with regard to the custom that the 
emperor should act as deacon if present when the 
Pope celebrated, and on Christmas Day should 
read the Gospel. Besides the reply which this 
query evoked from the learned Canon Rock, I was 
able, at the last reference, to give a quotation from 
Du Cange, in which the fact was stated that the 
Emperor Charles IV. read the Gospel at Mayence 
on Christmas Day. I have recently come upon 
another remarkable instance in which an eminent 
layman thus officiated in the presence of the Pope. 
The epitaph of Simon de Lalain, Seigneur de Mon- 
tigny, &c., Knight of the Golden Fleece, in the 
abbey church of Deynze, near Ghent, on the road 
to Courtrai (of which he was the founder), records, 
among the other chief events of his life, that he 
“chanta aussi le 8. Evangile le Jour de Noél, 
devant le Pape Eugéne au Conseil de Ferrare I’an 
trente sept [v.¢. 1437], et fit V’office qu’il eut faict 
PEmpereur de Rome, qui fut lors s'il y eut esté 
en personne,” &c. (Maurice, Le Blason des 
Armoiries des Chevaliers de la Toison d’Or, p. 28). 

J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Wuen vo Suerirrs Take Orrice? (5% S. x. 
446 ; xi. 58, 98.)—Sheriffs do not come into office 
as soon as the oath of office has been taken. They 
enter on office on exchanging with the old sheriff 
duplicate lists of the unexecuted and partly 
executed writs, &c., prepared by the old sheriff. 
Till that time the old sheriff acts. I 1833, for 


the last time, sheriffs were appointed by letters 





manding all dukes, archbishops, &c., in the county 
to aid them, and a writ of discharge to the old 


sheriff. These articles cost more than 1001. On 
exchanging the list above referred to the new 
sheriff is in, as if the old sheriff had been super- 
seded by the writ of discharge. The writer is a 
remnant of old times, and probably the “last of 
the Mohicans,” having been apposed in the Court 
of Exchequer in Trinity Term, 1833, a ceremony 
abolished the same year. On that occasion he was 
asked to account for about eighty years’ rents of a 
cottage belonging to “ Daniel Clarke, outlawed at 
the suit of Philip Coates.” His ghost had haunted 
the Exchequer from the time of his murder in 
1745. W. G. 


Lysiensis (4% §. v. 435, 516; vi. 344, 427, 
514; 5S. xi. 67, 117, 139.)—The purport of my 
brief answer has been mistaken by Mr. Drxon in 
a way that I did not anticipate. It was never 
my intention to suggest Lysiensis as a correctly 
formed adjective from Lycia, but as probably the 
phonetic spelling of an engraver of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, i.¢., when the pronuncia- 
tion of the letter c in Latin words had been 
softened into s. Originally ¢ was a hard con- 
sonant, even before soft vowels such as ¢ and 4, 
In our own language we have many words, like 
cyn and cyning, of which we have changed the 
first consonant in order to preserve the pronuncia- 
tion, and we make them kin and king. An 
Anglo-Saxon would have pronounced Cicero’s 
name Kikkero, and Lyciorum Campus, Lykiorum 
Kampus. But in the course of time, as our own 
pronunciation changed, so did that of Latin words 
in England and in Germany, neither country 
troubling itself to refer to Quintilian as the 
authority for Latin pronunciation. It is still 
usual with us to pronounce the name of Cicero 
as if it were written with s’s, Sissero. Again, 
phonetic spelling was well-nigh universal in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and very general 
in the seventeenth. Considering, then, that the 
question of Lysiensis has been before the classical 
and antiquarian readers of “N. & Q.” for about 
nine years, and that it had previously baffled the 
special researches of so able a scholar as Mr, 
Drxoy, and since then of such men as the late 
Dr. F. C. Husenbeth, with his wide knowledge of 
medizval literature, it occurred to me that the 
very obvious phonetic solution of the difficulty 
had never been referred to in the discussion. I 
have not quoted the Italian pronunciation of c 
because it was not adopted by other nations. Mr. 
Drxon well deserves that his perseverance should 
be. crowned with success, but authority for any 
other solution seems all but hopeless. 

Var. CHAPPELL. 


Toe Meanine or “Scorra” (5" S. x. 348, 





under the Great Seal, a writ of assistance com- 


389.)—The point on which I requested Mr. Mayr- 
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HEW’s opinion was whether in early times Scotia 
ever included Hibernia. The Officia Propria of 
the diocese of Ghent gives a lectio iv. somewhat 
less improved than that found in the Offic. Prop, 
of Mechlin, but the view of the relation of Scotia 
to Hibernia is the same: “ Rumoldus Dublinensis 
Archiepiscopus ex Scotiw parte que Hibernia nunc 
dicitur,” &c. Supposing that the original source 
of these lessons may have been some compilation 
subsequent in date to the creation of the arch- 
diocese of Dublin, still the question of the early 
tradition of Flanders and Brabant remains. Then 
several passages of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 
seem to support this view, while it may be doubted 
whether there is one that contradicts it. For 
example, take that which tells the fate of the 
unstable penitent, to whom the saint said :— 

“Si duodecim annis inter Brittones cum fletu et 
lacrymis penitentiam egeris, nec ad Scotiam usque ad 
mortem reversus fueris, forsan Deus peccato ignoscat 
tuo. Haze dicens Sanctus ad suos conversus dicit, Hic 
homo filius est perditionis qui quam promisit peenitentiam 
non explebit ; sed mox ad Scotiam revertetur, ibique in 
brevi ab inimicis interficiendus peribit. Quz omnia 
secundum Sancti prophetiam ita contigerunt; nam 
miser iisdem diebus ad Hiberniam reversus in regione 

ze vocitatur Lea in manus incidens inimicorum truci- 

tus est.” 


This passage has been quoted to show that, in 
the time of Adamnan, Scotia and Hibernia were 
convertible terms. But is not the other view more 
natural? This “homo perditionis” is forbidden 
Scotia; he breaks the prohibition by entering 
Hibernia, a part of Scotia. Adamnan specifies the 
particular way in which the injunction is infringed. 
On the supposition that Scotia and Hibernia were 
identical, the change of term seems unnatural. 
John Smith was banished for life from Great 
Britain. Being an obstinate and perverse character, 
he risked his life by returning to Albion, and was 
accordingly imprisoned and hanged. This is surely 
unnatural. So far from employing the word 
Albion, I should naturally be led to enforce my 
assertion by repeating my term Great Britain, if I 
did not prefer a pronoun. On the other hand, the 
change of term is reasonable when I say: John 
Smith was banished from Great Britain, but being 
found by the police in the south of England, he 
forfeited his life tothe law. Again, the prohibition 
of St. Columba appears to have included Iona, on 
which he would not allow the unfortunate criminal 
to land, and therefore Scotia embraced more than 
Hibernia Lastly, Scotia is opposed to “inter 
Brittones.” 

Many thanks to Mr. Carmicnart and Mr. 
Marsuatt for their kind attention—not the less 
kind because I do not feel altogether rescued from 
my difficulty. If “the Mediterranean Sea” means 
what we nowadays understand by the words, the 
passage cited by Mr. MarsHatt would support 
the legend that brings the Scots from the valley of 





the Ebro ; if it means the Irish Channel, it does 
not militate against the view of the lessons of the 
Mechlin Offices. I am still anxious for help. 

H. L. L. Gat. 


“ CHOIROCHOROGRAPHIA, SIVE HoGLanpLe De- 
scripTio” (5 §. x. 428, 455, 477 ; xi. 34.)—To 
complete the reply given to this question it may 
be well to add the name of the writer. When 
Holdsworth, at the suggestion of Dr. Sacheverell, 
had written his celebrated poem entitled Mus- 
cipula, the doctor sent a copy of it to Mr. Edward 
Llwyd, of Jesus College, the Keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, with this message : 
“Here, Mr. Llwyd, I give you a poem of banter 
upon your country, which I defy all your country- 
men to answer.” Mr. Liwyd, much irritated at 
this, asked Mr. Thomas Richards, then a student 
at Jesus College and afterwards Rector of Llan- 
vyllin, to write a reply, suggesting the subject and 
how to treat it. In about a week’s time young 
Richards brought him Hoglandia, which Llwyd 
revised, and for which he wrote a very caustic 
preface in elegant Latin. Llwyd died, however, 
on June 29, 1709, before the poem was printed ; 
his preface was suppressed on account of its 
severity, and a much more meek one prepared by 
Mr. Richards, with the assistance of Mr. Anthony 
Alsop of Christchurch. In Parry’s Cambrian 
Plutarch, pp. 337-47, there is a memoir of Edward 
Liwyd, who was Esquire Beadle of Divinity at 
Oxford when he died. Epwarp Sotty. 


Toe Buive Boar (5" §. xi. 69.)—The blue 
boar is the well-known cognizance of the Veres, 
Earls of Oxford. It was sssumed by them as 
allusive to their name, verres being the Latin for a 
boar pig. The Vernons similarly used a boar’s 
head. See Harl. MS. 5910, ii. p. 167, in the 
British Museum Library, and also Mrs. Bury 
Palliser’s Historic Devices, &c., pp. 342-3. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


“Fy.tror” (3' §. vy. 458; viii. 415; 5 §. x. 
436.)—Starting from the Old Eng. fela, feala, 
feola, Mid. Eng. fele, feole, &c., 1 have always 
thought that fele-foot (fylfoot) was simply and in 
the usual way=many-footed, which exactly de- 
scribes the mark itself. We have had many such 
excellent compounds in English, some of which 
might well be brought back: fela-fecne, most 
cunning ; fela-feald, fele-fold, manifold (Mid. Eng. 
feolevold, multiplex ; fele-faldien, to multiply) ; 
fele-ferd, the centipede (from its many feet) ; fela- 
Srecne, very fierce ; fela-geong, most youthful ; 
fela-geonge (-genge), fele-ganging, far-travelled ; 
fela-geomor, fele-yammer, much sorrowing ; fela- 
hror, much bent, very decrepit (?) ; fela-hrdér, most 
bold, fearless ; fela-leof, fele-lief, very dear ; fela- 
meahtig, fele-mighty, prepotent ; fela-modig, fele- 
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moody, right bold; fela-specol, much speaking ; 
fela-specolnes, chattering ; fela-synnig, full of sin ; 
fela-wlanc, very stately. 

Many old words do not happen to be found 
in old manuscripts. What is the oldest printed 
example of felefot or fylfot I do not know, but 
fela-fote, many-footed, would seem to be natural 
and simple enough. It is wonderful that the 
common word feil, fele, &c., should be in none of 
our dictionaries, though used by so many of our 
poets, even later than Byron, but it is in Jamie- 
son under “ Feil.” GeorcE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 

{“ Fele” is in Hyde Clarke's Dictionary. } 


Nicnotson’s Cuarity (5™ §. x. 187.)—A full 
account of this charity will be found in the printed 
Reports of Charities, vol. vii. p. 779. Its founder, 
however, would seem to have been not “ Isaac” 
but “ John” Nicholson, L. E. X. 


Curious Surnames (5 §. x. 466.)—Without 
giving any opinion respecting the “rule” pointed 
out by Mr. Detevinens, I may state that I am 
well acquainted with persons named Abbot, Angel, 

sishop, Dan, Forrest, Glen, Gun, Mallet, Pannel, 
Peel, Short, Steel, Wood, and Wren. 
Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Snowers or Sutpnur (5 §. x. 495.)—So-called 
sulphur showers are not uncommon in some parts 
of Europe, but the yellow substance taken for 
sulphur is nothing else than the pollen of fir and 
pine trees. A sudden gust of wind, following a 
ong calm, when the trees are in blossom, carries 
the pollen away in clouds, and it is often deposited 
at a considerable distance from the place of its 
origin. I imagine that a forest of wattle (acacia), 
or other trees producing pollen in large quantity, 
in blossom might, under similar conditions, give 
rise to the supposed shower of sulphur. 

W. B. Hemstey. 

Turnham Green. 


a 


Otp Sayine (5 §. xi. 24.)—In an article on 
Scottish Universities in the Westminster Review, 
April, 1876, the writer concludes by quoting “ the 
proud motto of their most Northern representative 
—‘ They say! what say they? let them say.’” 

Francis ANDERSON, 

12, Monteith Row, Glasgow. 


“Moke” or “Moak” (5 §, xi. 28.)—This is 
& very common costermonger’s slang word for a 
donkey. It seems to be derived from a Gipsy 
word, which Pott traces to mulus. 
R. 8. Caarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


Mr. E. Watrorp says, “In Devonshire a 
donkey is generally called a moke.” Will he be so 
good as to state in what part of the county he has 





heard the word used by a native? I have lived in 
Devonshire upwards of forty years, am acquainted 
with almost every part of it, have for many years 
collected its verbal provincialisms, and have on my 
shelves all the known glossaries of its dialect, but 
I have never heard the word used by a native, it 
does not occur in any of the glossaries, and a ser- 
vant girl, born in the county, whom I have just 
questioned, does not know what it means. 
Wa. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Cuesyey (5 S. x. 408.)—This name appears in 
the signature of Roger de Caisneto as witness to 
a charter of the date of a.p. 1143 (Kennett, Par. 
Ant., i. 136). William de Caisneto appears rather 
later, and he is often a witness to charters convey- 
ing lands to the abbey of Abingdon (Chron. Mon. 
Ab., Rolls Series, vol. ii.). The name is preserved 
in Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, whence 
there come (but too few) replies to “N. & Q.” 
In the “ Table of Ancient Surnames” in Blount’s 
Law Dictionary there is, “ de Casineto et Chaisneto, 
Chedney, Cheney.” Ep. MarsHatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


In ancient deeds the family of Cheney, Chestney, 
or Kaines is described as De Querceto or De Cais- 
neto=oak or chestnut, the oak and the chestnut 
(Spanish) being botanically of the same family. 
Originally the arms of the De Cheyneys were 
three chestnut leaves ; and the name of this once 
powerful family is perpetuated in Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex, and in Somerford Keynes, Wiltshire. 

J. R. Scorr. 


Enociisnh Enoravers (5" §. xi. 27.)—I have 
a perfect copy of the Book of Cyphers referred to 
by Mr. Wuirmore, of which the following is the 
title :— 

“ A New Book of Cyphers more Compleat and Regular 
than any ever Publish'd. Wherein the whole Alphabet 
(twice over), consisting of 600 Cyphers, is variously 
Chang’d, Interwoven and Revers’d. Very Entertaining 
to ye Curious, and Useful to all Sorts of Artificers. By 
8S. Sympson. London, Printed for John Bowles and Son 
at the Black Horse, in Cornhill.” 

The book consists of 100 pp. and a plate at the 
end, inscribed at the top, “The Coronets and 
Helmets used by the Nobility, &c.,” and at the 
bottom, “The Way to distinguish the Different 
Colours in Arms on Plate, Seals.” There is no 
printed date, but the name of “G. Bankin, 1756,” 
is written in my copy. CrawFrorp J. Pocock. 

24, Cannon Place, Brighton. 


Peter Pelham was an engraver in mezzotinto, 
who, according to Bryan, flourished at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. There are 
many excellent portraits executed by him, among 
them those of Oliver Cromwell, after Walker ; 
King George I. and George IL, after Kneller ; 
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Ann, consort of the Prince of Orange. He was 
born in London about 1684, and died about 1738. 
Jos. J. J. 


Franks (5 §. xi. 29.)\—An account of the 
franking privilege may be found in the First (and 
probably in other) Report of the Postmaster- 
General. Some of its “ curiosities” are recorded 
in an article in Once a Week for 1865 (vol. xii. 
p. 316), entitled “ A Forgotten Mania.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


LEIcesTERSHIRE Foxnuntine (5" §. xi. 29.)— 
Tn 1832 “ Nimrod” (Apperley) wrote his article on 
hunting. See Quarterly Review, vol. xlvii. No. 93, 
art. vii. Gippes Rieavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


A shilling reprint, with illustrations, was issued 
by Murray in 1851, under the title of The Chase. 
It has since then been embodied with two other 
essays in one volume, entitled The Turf, the 
Chase, and the Road. Snetstey Beavcwamr. 


It is perhaps needless to say that “ Nimrod” 
was the pen-name of Mr. Charles James Apperley, 
who died in 1843. In the essay on “ The Chase” 
he speaks of the Quarterly reviewers when Snob 
arrives upon the scene. An excellent 3s. 6d. 
edition of the work was published by Murray in 
1853, with many woodcuts by Sir John Gilbert, in 
addition to the original illustrations by Alken. 

CurTnpert Bepe. 


“THe Last or THE Irish Barns” (5 §, xi. 
28.)-—Carolan was certainly one of the last of the 
Irish bards : a bard was one who sang his own 
composition. The Irish harpers who met at Bel- 
fast in 1792 were merely performers of ancient 
Trish music on harps. Ss. L J. 


Fretp Names (5* §. ix. 325, 403, 479 ; x. 158, 
209, 309, 394, 416, 476.)—Amongst a lot of mis- 
cellaneous deeds, picked up under peculiar cir- 
cumstances in Weymouth Harbour, is a paper 
endorsed :— 

“This is a true Copy of Mr. Anthony Gisborne’s 
Tarrier for his Yard Free Land in Longborough Field 
taken from the General Tarrier made at a Court Barron 
held Nov' ye eleventh One Thousand Seven Hundred & 
geventy one. Jas Leigh Lord of the Manor.” 

The first list is headed “ Furlongs,” the names 
of which are given. Their size is indicated by 
the number of “ lands” each contains—half a land, 
one land, or two lands, and their relative situations 
by the names of the tenants east and west of the 
furlong. Thus “Longhorsenton, one land, Thos. 
Collins west, Rowsham east.” The word “ acre” 
occurs three times in this list, and “ varnel” twice. 
What is the meaning of the latter term? These 
are some of the more remarkable names of the 
furlongs: Under ye riedgeway, Under Bench, 





Under ye sych, Flinthill, Grandmore, Puck pit, 
Shortendale, Longcoates, Shortecoates, Hemplats, 
Sapwell, Whales Bottom, Between ye ways, In 
the Quick, In the Wall, Whipthill, Under the 
picked. < 

Grandmore is said to be bounded by Gisborne 
Paxford west, the Greensward east; from which 
I infer that the furlongs were arable lands set out 
on the open down, and, as in no case is length 
referred to, they were probably of equal length— 
a furrow long. 

Then follows a list of meadows, in indicating the 
size of which the following terms are employed— 
“varnel,” “pick,” “acre,” “plat.” The entry 
under “Shortendale” might throw light on the 
meaning of the first of these : “One varnel the year 
1771 in this acre of varnels, and in the lower sett 
1772 to change always.” Does it mean the right 
to take a spring (vernal) crop or feeding of grass? 
A “plat” of heath is described as “ shooting from 
Joseph Alcock’s free land to Frogmore plat,” and 
a “lay” as “shooting from the Heath to Frog- 
more Hedge.” 

I should like to be told the meanings of “ var- 
nel,” “pick,” and “lay,” and doubtless some of 
your readers will be able to help me herein. 

Tuos. B. Groves. 

Weymouth, 


The Rector of Turvey, the border parish of 
Bedfordshire on the Buckinghamshire side, has 
supplied me with the following list (not ex- 
haustive) of field names in his parish. Pightle is 
a common field name in Northamptonshire :— 
3aden Pightle, Rous, the Slade, Hungry Hill, 
Dog’s Tail, Little Lither Nail, Little Goblin’s 
Hole, Long Perry, Luggin’s Bury, Bearshanks, 
Sterk Legs, Whitley Baulk, Polycroft, Long John, 
the Blundells, Great Round Table, Dead Woman, 
Cholsey. A. J. M. 


Srrce or Duprey Castie, 1644 (5 §. x. 348, 
523.)—This important fortress was afterwards sur- 
rendered to Sir W. Brereton on the most lenient 
conditions, which would seem to show that the 
resources of the garrison were not then exhausted. 
The stipulations granted were these : “ Unmolested 
peace at their own homes to those who chose to go 
there. Passes to be given to those who left the 
country. Ten miles’ march a day to be the limit 
for those who went to join other garrisons, and 
carriages to be found for the officers.” The castle 
was then dismantled, but it was afterwards suffi- 
ciently restored for the residence there of the 
Baron Ward ; and in July, 1750, it was accident- 
ally destroyed by fire, only its massive walls 
remaining, as they still remain to the present day. 

SHELSLEY BeavcHampP. 


“TNKLE-WEAVER” (5 §. ix. 7, 153, 299; x. 
156.)—In Mrs. Linneus G. Banks’s novel, The 
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Manchester Man, among other archeological 
matters, it is stated that in the early years of this 
century inkle was made there by the manu- 
facturers of small wares. Among these were 
included tapes, bindings, fringes, girthings, &c. 

Pp 


aul. . 


? 


“Tae Pitot tHat WEATHER’D THE StoRM’ 
(5% S. xi. 47, 75.)—As this song is a good one, and 
may adorn the columns of “N. & Q.,” here it is, 
from an original “slip” copy in my private col- 
lection, marked, in MS., 1802 :— 

Sone [on “ Brtty Prirr”). 
If hush'd the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 

The sky if no longer dark tempests deform ; 

When our perils are past shall our gratitude sleep ! 

No! Here’s to the Pilot that weather’d the storm ! 


At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn ; 
Let Faction* her idols extol to the skies; 

To Virtue, in humble retirement withdrawn, 
Unblam’d may the accents of Gratitude rise, 


And shall not-“is mem'ry to Britaint be dear 
Whose example with envy all nations behold— 
A statesman unbiass’d by int’rest or fear, 
By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold? 


Who, when Terror and Doubt through the universe 
reign’d, 
While Rapine and Treason their standards unfurl’d, 
The heart and the hopes of his country maintain’d, 
And one kingdom preserv'’d ‘mid the wrecks of the 
world. 


Unheeding, unthankful we bask in the blaze, 
While the beams of the sun in full majesty shine ; 
When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze, 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 
So, Pirt, when the course of thy greatness is o'er, 
Thy talents, thy virtues we fondly recall ! 
Now justly we prize thee,§ when lost we deplore ; 
Admir'd in thy zenith, but lov’d in thy fall ! 
0! take, then—for dangers by wisdom repell’d, 
For evils by courage and constancy braved— 
0! take, for a throne by thy counsel upheld, 
The thanks of a people thy firmness has saved ! 
And 0 ! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 
The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform, 
The regrets of the good, and the fears of the wise, 
Shall turn to the Pilot that weather'd the storm ! 
The author of this spirited and loyal song was 
George Canning, afterwards Premier. It was 
sung at a public dinner, among 925 guests, on 
May 28, 1802. Other copies of it are preserved in 
English Minstrelsy, 1810, ii. 199, and in The Lyre, 
1824, iii. 8. It looks ill for the gratitude of the 
country when “ musicsellers and booksellers” have 
forgotten the existence of such a song. 
J. W. Esswortn. 
Molash, by Ashford, Kent. 





* Misprinted “ Fashion ” in later copies, 

t “ Britons ” in a later version. 

t “ Ensigns” in later copies. 

§ Misprinted “praise thee" afterwards; and “ be- 
lov'd,” for “ but lov'd.” 





Canning’s song in honour of Pitt gave the idea 
for a political song that I often heard in the days 
of “The Conservative” (see 5 S. x. 126, 336), 
each verse terminating with the line, “ With Peel 
for our pilot we ‘ll weather the storm.” 

Curusert Bebe. 


TRADESMEN’s Tokens (5 §. xi. 28, 139.)— 
I am much obliged to Mr. W. S. Jones for his 
reference to Batty’s Catalogue, which I have found 
most useful. It is very curious to observe for what 
a long time after their prohibition these tokens 
continued to circulate, showing how futile are pro- 
clamations and Acts of Parliament to coerce or 
regulate trade and commerce. Sir John Barnard 
obtained an Act to keep up the price of the Funds, 
but after being in abeyance for a century and 
a quarter it was repealed. One hundred Leeman’s 
sills could not have prevented the City of Glasgow 
Bank from failing. CLARRY. 


“ SEEING IS BELIEVING ” (5 §, x. 229, 318.)— 
In this part of the country we say, “Seeing is 
believing, but feeling is the truth.” Gayton has 
a line which seems to sanction this form of the 
saying :— 

“ Things are not as they seem, but as they feel.” 
Pleasant Notes on Don @ ixote, 1654, p. 260. 

You may often hear the full proverb in the 
streets when two acquaintances meet unexpectedly. 
“Ah! is that you, Tom? But seein’s beleevin’, 
isn’t it?” “ Aye, me lass, and feelin ’s the truth— 
ge’ us owd o’ your hand.” R. R. 

Boston. 

While thanking W. T. M. for his quotation 
from Plautus, which no doubt expresses the mean- 
ing of the above proverb in other words, I can 
hardly consider the “ Pluris est oculatus testis 
unus, quam auriti decem” as really being the 
origin of it. I find that I have given but half the 
proverb, the whole being as follows : “Seeing is 
believing, but touching is the truth.” Perhaps 
this may help towards a solution of the difficulty. 

W. M. B. 


A “Fussocx” (5 S. x. 349, 521; xi. 56.)— 
I have never heard a donkey called a “ bussock,” 
but in the neighbourhood of Pudsey and Dudley 
Hill, near Bradford, Yorkshire, “fuzzock” is not 
an uncommon name for this animal. JB and / are 
interchangeable. “ Fussock” is defined in Carr’s 
Craven Glossary as “a large, gross woman.” 
F. W. J. 

Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


Tae Divinine or Wixcuet Rop (5 §. ii. 511; 
v. 507; vi. 19, 33, 106, 150, 210, 237; x. 295, 
316, 355.)—The tradition in the Danish family of 
Bille as to “a shaggy-looking dwarf having pre- 
sented himself to a member of that family, holding 
in his hand a sapling, and undertaking to show 
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him a spot where he might build mills which 
should never lack water to turn them,” is correctly 
stated by the Rev. G. S. Srreatreitp. Allow 
me to add that the legendary benefactor of my 
family is to this day commemorated in the family 
arms by the Troll figuring in the shape of a wild 
man as the sole supporter of the arms. 
Torsen DE Bite. 


Yatetey, Hants (5™ 8. x. 307, 475; xi. 31, 
91, 113.)—In Scotland there is a clear and dis- 
tinct difference between gait or gate and yett. 
Thus, “ Gang yer gate an’ steek the yett ahint ye” 
would mean “Go on your way, and fasten the 
gate behind you,” but one gate would never be 
mistaken for another. J. R. Hate, 


Percy Byrssne Suepuey (5* §. xi. 45, 70.)— 
The Baron de Bogoushevsky has kindly favoured 
me with a narrative as to the Shelley letter 
formerly in his possession, but which some years 
ago he presented to a museum at Moscow. It is 
unnecessary to quote the letter fully, since the 
baron feels that he has been imposed upon. He is 
satisfied Mr. Naylor has the genuine letter, and is 
resolved to be more careful in examining auto- 
graphs offered him for purchase. 

Cuarves Rocers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


TURNIP-STEALING (5 §, xi. 126.)—I know of 
no authority for the story that the Iron Duke 
executed a man while on the march for stealing 
a turnip out of a field. May it not have originated 
from the circumstance that on the army entering 
France, in the spring of 1814, a soldier was 
summarily hanged by the roadside close to a turnip 
field, and remained suspended there whilst the 
division to which he belonged marched past, and 
the report was that he had been hanged for steal- 
ing a turnip? This did not, however, deter some 
of the servants and followers from taking what 
they had not seen probably since they left their 
own country, notwithstanding the cry, “ You will 
be hanged next for stealing a turnip,” which 
became a saying with the soldiers afterwards ; and 
a not clear discrimination may easily bring the 
story to its present state. The man’s crime was 
understood to be robbery with violence, and I 
imagine he must have been taken in the act, as the 
whole affair was over in a very short space of time. 
The duke was determined the inhabitants should 
not be molested, and another summary execution 
took place on the same day on another line of 
march. W. Ditxe. 

Chichester. 


Wetsnh Proverss (5 §. xi. 8, 98.)—The 
proverb, “ The nearer the church the further from 
heaven,” is attributed to a Welsh satirist of the 
last century. An older Scotch form is claimed for 





it ; but it was well known in 1622, when Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes thus spake in his sermon on 
the Nativity before King James I.: “ With us 
the nearer, lightly the farther off : our proverb is, 
you know, ‘the nearer the church the farther from 
God.’” Dero Duce. 


Norrotk DravGHTsMEN AND PaINTERS oF 
THE EienteentaH Century (5" S. xi. 29.)—If 
A. H. will look into S. Redgrave’s Dictionary of 
Artists of the British School, he will find a notice 
of John Sanders, a portrait painter who resided 
for a time and first exhibited in London, but who 
removed to Norwich in 1778. In the same worl 
there is also a notice of a Thomas Bardwell. Pos- 
sibly these may be two of the artists about whom 
information is desired. Jos. J. J. 


The following is from Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters, &c., London, H. G. Bohn, 1845: 
“Thomas Bardwell, an English portrait painter, 
who died about the year 1773. He painted some 
portraits of the principal characters of his time, 
and published a book entitled The Practice of 
Painting and Perspective made Easy.” 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt. 

The Temple. 


“ Ost-nousE” (5 §. x. 227, 392, 476; xi. 96.) 
—Ost, curd for cheese, is found in Westmorland 
and Cumberland Dialects, 1839, and in Ferguson’s 
Cumberland Words, 1873, as oast or hoast, that is 
an inn. In Dickenson’s Glossary, woast-house. 
The words were pronounced alike nearly, though 
so different in meaning. It is ost-house which is 
not there. It is a Kentish word, I hear, and 
appropriately a drying-house for hops. M. P. 


In the patots of Poitou an inn is called hosteau 
or houstau, derived from the Celtic hostiz, the 
master or proprietor of an hotel. 

Epmuxp WATERTON. 


Tue Pavior’s “ Hon” (5™ S. x. 344, 477.)—If 
the regulation groan is departing from this more 
than ever matter-of-fact world, it is some con- 
solation to reflect that it is dying out at a good old 
age. If we are to believe one of the countless 
legends attached to the relics conserved in various 
depositories on the Continent, the “han” of St. 
Joseph is, or was, carefully stored up in a bottle 
for the edification of the faithful at Couchiverny, 
near Blois. This legend is thus alluded to by 
Bishop Wilkins (Secret and Swift Messenger, edit. 
1708). After noticing the wild notion of Walchius 
that it might be possible “so to contrive a Trunk 
or hollow Pipe that it should preserve the voice 
entirely for certain hours or days, so that a man 
might send his Words toa Friend instead of his 
Writing, which tube when received and opened 
the Words should come out distinctly and in the 
same order wherein they were spoken,” he pro- 
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ceeds : “ Which conceit (if it have any Truth) may 
serve somewhat to extenuate the gross Absurdity 
of that Popish Relick concerning Josephs [Hah] 
or the Noise that he made (as other Carpenters 
use) in fetching of a Blow; which is said to be 
preserved yet in a Glass among other Ancient 


Relicks.” J. Exior Hopexiy. 


Bequests 1n Otp Wits (5" S. x. 307, 451, 
476.)—I am obliged to J. T. M. for his suggestion 
that the “ Westgate daunce” and the “ Southgate 
daunce ” (x. 452) may have been ales, but I do not 
think they will bear that interpretation. Speak- 
ing from memory, I think that the inscription on 
the west gallery in Cawston Church is given in 
full in the Norwich volume of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute. I have some very curious 
information on religious dances on festal days, and 
I am anxious to ascertain whether the lights of the 
“daunces” of Westgate and Southgate were 
supported by a company of dancers or by a collec- 
tion made on the occasion of one of these dances. 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


Tue Eristte ror Goon Fripay (5" S. x. 226, 
430.)—With reference to the punctuation in 
Heb. x. 12, I beg to send extracts from the follow- 
ing authorities. In Erasmus’s edition of the Bible 
(1522) : “ Hic vero, una pro peccata victima, per- 
petuo sedet.” In my copy of Edw. VI.’s Prayer 
Book (1549) : “ But this man, after he hath offered 
one sacrifice for sinnes, is set down for ever at the 
ryght hande of God.” In Beza’s Latin edition of 
the New Testament (1589) : “ Hic vero, una pro 
peccata oblata in perpetuum consedit,” and no 
punctuation is used. Burkitt, in his notes, says : 
“One sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down.” 

C. L. Prixce. 

The punctuation of Heb. x. 12 in the Authorized 
Version appears more consistent with the statement 
of St. Stephen (Acts vii. 56), just before his death, 
that he saw Christ “ standing on the right hand of 
God.” Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Dr. Hurpis’s Private Press (5" §. x. 348, 
418.)\—The following—from a catalogue of books 
on sale by Mr. John Kinsman, Penzance—may 
assist in determining the question of the “ local 
habitation ” of Dr. Hurdis’s press : “ Hurdis (Rev. 
Jas., D.D.), Sermon before the University of 
Oxford, 1797, 4to., scarce, 2s. Bishopstone, 
Sussex [1797].” Epwarp H. MarsHatt, 

The Temple. 


Wricut tHe Consprrator (5 §. xi. 48.)—I 
wish I could answer this question, for I am 
descended, in the female line, from the Wrights 
who were implicated in the Gunpowder Plot, so 
that the existence of a Swedish Wright, claiming 
the like descent, is of interest to me. All I can 
say of the matter, however, is this: The arms of 








Wright, blazoned in stained glass on a large oval, 
dating from the end of the seventeenth century, 
hang in our house, and are as follows (I give them 
from memory, but I am certain of the bearings 
and of most of the tinctures) :—Vert, a chevron 
ermine, between three boars’ heads argent. Crest, 
not a horse’s head, but a demi-bvar, sable, ram- 
pant, hoofed and gorged or, in his mouth a branch 
of oak with acorns. A. J. M. 


AvutHors or Booxs Waytep (5® §. ix. 309; 
xi. 49, 79, 99.)— 

The Book of Familiar Quotations, formerly published 
by Whittaker & Co., is now issued by Messrs. — 


AvutHors oF Quotations Waytep (5" §, xi. 

9, 39.)— 
“T have culled a nosegay,” &c. 

This quotation, from Montesquieu or Montaigne, appears 
thus upon the title-page of Flowers: their Moral, Lan- 
guage, and Poetry, edited by H. G. Adams (London, 
H. G. Clarke & Co., 1845): “I have gathered a nosegay 
of culled flowers, and brought nothing of my own but the 
thread that ties them” (Reminiscences of Genius). In 
the preface the author says, “‘ The motto chosen for the 
title-page of this little volume will best explain the 
nature and plan of it.” He dees not mention the name 
of the writer of his motto. CcuTuBert BEpe. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Dante: an Essay. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L. 
To which is added a translation of De Monarchia by 
F. J. Church. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Ix a volume of great and varied interest, published so 

far back as 1854, by Mr. Church, of Oriel, under the 

nowadays somewhat deceptive title of Lssays and 

Reviews, those who knew where to look for it found a 

charming companion to the study of the Divina Com- 

media. But it may be questioned whether the younger 
generation of students of this matchless poem were aware 
of the help which had been provided for them by the 
master pen of the Rector of Whatley. And, indeed, 
perhaps few save Oxford men remembered what Church 
of Uriel had been in the great days of old, when he was 
suddenly brought once more to the front by his appoint- 
ment to the inheritance of Milman and Mansel. That 
in the literary atmosphere which has so long surrounded 
the deanery of St. l’aul’s some steps should have been 
taken by Dr. Church to rescue his essay on Dante from 
the undeserved obscurity into which it had fallen, was 
not to be wondered at, Our only wonder and, we must 
add, regret is that some fresh touches have not been 
added by the pen that had long ago written so lovingly 
of that sad, stern prophet, that lonely, way-worn viator, 
who laid down his burden of prophecy and entered into 
the rest of a comprehensor by the shore of the Adrian 

Sea. It is something, however, to have the dean's 

essay in the convenient and accessible shape in which 

it is now presented to us, and it is no little addition to 
our satisfaction that we have to welcome in the same 
volume what seems to be a first English version of the 

De Monarchia. For the study of medizval political 

science this work of Dante is most valuable.® The light 

which it throws on medizval conceptions of the religious 
and secular aspects of what was then believed to be the 
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divinely appointed order of government here below, | 
| Essex, and late Professor of English Literature at King’s 


ought to make Mr. F. J. Church's share in the present 
work very acceptable to many who may have been 
deterred from its study by the difficulties of the medizval 
Latinity under which alone they had hitherto known 
this celebrated essay. But to send it forth almost with- 


| 


Tue Rev. John S. Brewer, Rector of Toppesfield, 


| College, London, who has just passed away, deserves notice 


out note or comment was to make a very heavy demand | 
upon the previous knowledge of its readers. We trust that | 
in a future edition Dr. Church and his son may see their | 
way to giving us something fresh from the pen of each, | 


by way of addition to the obligations under which they 
have already laid both lovers of the Divina Commedia 
and students of the De Monarchia. We should class 
Dean Church as a commentator on Dante with Long- 
fellow, Ozanam, and Maria Rossetti ; his lightest touches 
are worthy of being dwelt upon with the respect due to 
a master hand, 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1879. 
Library Edition. (Dean & Son.) 

Tuts handsome volume is no doubt already on many a 
drawing-room table, ready for constant reference on the 
many points connected with the hereditary and personal 
honours borne by distinguished names throughout the 
United Kingdom. But we fear that the present issue 
gives evidence of a decay in the taste for genealogical 
studies among the public for whom the editor of Debrett 
has to cater. Comparing the present with some of the 
older issues, we miss nearly the whole of the genealogy 
which used to form a feature of Debrett, anu which can 
now only be had, conjointly with the necessary infor- 
mation concerning existing members of the various 
families, in the pages of Sir Bernard Burke. We sup- 
pose, therefore, that even peers have come to think that 
dead ancestors are of little use, and that it is only the 
living who heed some attention. The translations of 
mottoes are, we regret to say, sometimes astoundingly 
careless, and even the originals have in some cases been 
sadly mauled by the engraver. ‘“‘Secuiter Victoria 
forteis” is a piece of Latinity which we entirely fail to 
recognize as classical. Again, “Firm en foi” is an odd 
mixture of languages, but scarcely more odd than 
“ Families firmat pietas.” But the rendering of “ Quz 
supra ” by “ Who is above ” seems to us one of the most 
remarkable feats which Dr. Mair’s translator of mottoes 
has achieved. Was he thinking of the Antiphon “Salve, 
Regina,” when he executed this tour de force? On the 
other hand, we gladly note the general excellence and 
fulness of the knightage, and observe that the information 
contained in it is well brought down to date, including 
the appointment of Sir James Stephen as a judge of the 
High Court, in succession to Baron Cleasby. 


Correspondence of the Family of Hatton. Edited by 

Edward Maande Thompson. (Camden Society, 1878.) 
Or such material for history and biography as is con- 
tained in these two volumes the world cannot have too 
much. From the voluminous Hatton Papers now in the 
British Museum Mr. Thompson bas apparently made a 
judicious selection, and there is hardly a letter that does 
not throw some light upon the private, social, or public 
manners and customs of the seventeenth century. Not 
infrequently, also, they serve to establish some fact 
hitherto resting only upon reasonable conjecture. We 
may presume that Mr. Thompson has given us the cream 
of the collection, but it ie evident from what he states, 
and from the public positions occupied by the various 
writers of the letters, that the large number still un- 


as the editor of one or two historical works for the 
University of Oxford, and still more as editor of the 
Calendars of State Papers relating to the reign of Henry 
VIIL, under the authority of the Master of the Rolls, 
These are well known to scholars, and their value hag 
been gratefully acknowledged by Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Froude, and other historians. He was also preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel. Prof. Brewer was a first class man of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 


| 1833; his edition of Aristotle’s Zvthics is still highly 
| valued by students at the University. 





printed must contain much valuable information respect- | 
ing the political history of the country, and the present | 


ublication will serve to direct public attention to them. 
Mr. Thompson’s copious annotations greatly enhance the 
value of the text, 


Sr. Mary-at-Hrit, Eastcnear.—The Union of Bene- 
fices Act has been the unfortunate means of destroying 
several remarkable churches in the City, but this time itis 
the District Railway (Extension) that wishes to demolish 
the church and churchyard of St. Mary-at-Hill, the 
promoters having included it in their line of deviation, 
though the new railway will be so far distant as seventy- 
five feet. Consequently the City Church and Churchyard 
Protection Society (the honorary secretaries of which 
are Messrs. Trowen and Wright, to whom communica- 
tions on the subject should be addressed at the Rectory, 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, E.C.) have determined to 
employ all legitimate means to prevent any such appa- 
rently unnecessary destruction. 


As will be seen from our advertising columns, our good 
friend Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston will tell stories to children 
(of all ages) with a framework of comparative mythology 
for matured intelligences, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
March 5, at 3 p.m. From his mastery of the subject Mr. 
Ralston’s hearers may be sure of receiving information 
and inatruction on a subject which, owing very consider- 
ably to his own books and papers, is now attracting 
a great deal of attention. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. Hawes.—See “N. & Q,” 5” 8. v. 67, 93, 137. 
Major Peirson’s sister was mother of the late Lady 
Chelmsford. At the second reference will be found a 
note on the subject from the late Lord Chelmsford. 

8. K. S. asks what is the length of time occupied by 
the story of Jvanhoe ? 

Joun J. A. Boase (Exmouth).—We conclude that the 
reply ante, p. 139, met all requirements. 

M. A. H.—It has been impossible to comply with your 
wish this month. 

Frep. Waxcor (Dublin) is referred to pp. 31 and 69 of 
our present volume. 

T. W. B. need be under no apprehension. 

W. Wrcnerter.—Consult “ N. & Q.,” 5 S. x.7, 96, 456. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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